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A Philosophy of Moral Education for 
Students, Teachers and Parents 


Carrot. D. Cuampiin, SouTHWESTERN 
Normat Sonoor, Catrrornia, Pa. 


Qummmmmmne TY those who are secluded from the varied and 
precarious contacts of our seething social order 
O are indifferent to the need and movement for 
: greater emphasis on moral training. Numerous 
818M PToSTams and courses have been suggested for this 
E indispensable field of work, and material good has 
= been accomplished in many communities, but 
Cums there is a place at the present time for a philosoph- 
ical consideration of some of the fundamental concepts and 
ideas involved in any practical and workable theory of ethical 
education. To neglect the training and exercise of our highest 
human qualities, the spiritual and the ethical, is to fail to fulfil 
the noblest and most urgent of aims in our entire program of 
education. Such an abbreviated and short-circuited training is 
unfair to youth and dangerous to society; and blessed is that 
instructor who voluntarily and continuously stresses the moral 
aspect of the teaching material employed in the daily work of 
his classroom. 
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Character has always been one of the hoped-for outcomes and 
one of the most eagerly sought goals of instruction in home, 
church and school; but in spite of its having been so highly 
prized, the results have always been meager because the means 
and method were inadequate. Never has character been at such 
a premium as it is today, and never has it been so difficult of 
attainment fer the groups whose measure of human capacity we 
call average or low; on the other hand, it has never been so surely 
possible for the natively strong to acquire character qualities of 
an exceptionally high type. The forces and factors of our rough 
and ready world today are the raw materials out of which the 
noblest attributes of greatness and unquestioned success are 
molded. But even for this fortuned-favored group and especially 
for the less highly endowed the achievement of any degree of 
character is very improbable without sheer effort and bitter strug- 
gle. The schools must hold themselves liable for the environment, 
activities, subjects of study, methods of instruction and teacher 
personnel that are most conducive to mental stimulation and moral 
inspiration. 

We hear a great deal these days about New Year’s resolutions, 
but too little emphasis is put on Resoturion. It is the spirit of 
firmness with self, at any time during the year and at every hour 
of the day, that marks off the ethical genius and the moral giant. 
The Julian and Gregorian calendars were arbitrarily established 
measures of time, and we must not be the slaves of schedules and 
“scraps of paper.” A new year is beginning all the time, and 
we have the power to set up for ourselves a significant New Yrar 
by the forceful exercise of resolution and the continued practice 
of some desirable form of behavior. Repeated resolutions under- 
mine and delete our capacity for genuine resolution, and _per- 
sonal pride is frequently offended when defeat follows any 
attempted project. The necessity for formulating plans for new 
and better lines of conduct is in itself an evidence of weakness 
and a confession of failure. orally sound individuals have no 
new leaves to turn over. A change of tack and direction is 
occasionally unavoidable even in the lives of saintly souls, but the 
real test of true character consists in ascertaining and measuring 
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the continuity of one’s proper deportment. We should always be 
starting some new form of good behavior, and we should never 
cease carrying on any socially sanctioned activity already begun ; 
but if change and reformation are necessary, it is wise to start 
the improved practices somewhat informally and experimentally 
before formally and fearlessly launching forth toward a final 
victory or a complete cure. 

Serious students of education and all in positions of authority 
over children should have their knowledge and doctrines of moral 
education rooted deeply in basic ideas and broad concepts. They 
are devoted to the cause of racial and social progress and should 
feel unusually concerned for the problem of character building. 
There are certain facts and principles with which all should be 
familiar, for instance, that the best possessions a person can own 
are: an acutely sensitive conscience, a morally guided will, sym- 
pathetic appreciation of other people’s problems, such cardinal 
virtues as sincerity, honesty, and justice, freedom to rise to 
superb heights and an effectively functioning habit system. A 
mastery of the messages found in James’ Psychology and Dewey’s 
Democracy and Education will contribute indispensable, vitaliz- 
ing elements to a teacher’s or parent’s practical code of ethics and 
philosophy of moral instruction. 

There are ten points, presented as concepts of peculiar kinds 
of education and exceptional items of emphasis, in our outline of 
an attitude and policy of moral eduaction. They are as follows: 
physical training, intellectual training, training of the emotions, 
religious training, ethical training, social training, training in 
art, literary training, musical training and training for produc- 
tion. These are to function as guiding signs and service stations 
in a campaign for character building. They are to be parking 
places for persons in doubt or distress. They are havens and 
shelter for the weary and the sorely tempted. They will serve as 
bright clouds to light the way toward victory and success. And 
from a more matter-of-fact point of view they will prove to be 
very practical and helpful suggestions for pursuing one’s ethical 
education. Each of these divisions will be taken up separately. 
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1. Puysrcat Trarnrinc—Biology and Physiology have helped 
us to see how essential bodily development is, and every boy and 
girl should be impressed at an early date with the supreme 
urgency of living hygienically and actively. Youths should 
have pictures on visible walls and in their imaginations of the 
perfection of robustness and vigor, which will be models to 
emulate and ideals toward which to strive. Physical culture is 
first and foremost in importance—dieting, sleeping, exercising, 
playing, bathing and deep breathing, nothing can exceed these in 
direct value to health and the many human attainments 80 
dependent on health. Persistent and well proportioned periods 
of calisthenics, gymnastics, athletics, dancing, plays and games 
with the proper supervision provide a foundation which facili- 
tates and expedites the efforts of parents and teachers to cultivate 
in their charges character worthy of the painstaking enterprise 
undertaken. Children who make a continual practice of think- 
ing health and building strength will not only ordinarily be well, 
but virile, pure-minded and morally sound. 


2. Intertectuat Trarntnc—Psychology and Logic are con- 
cerned with the nature and cultivation of the mental powers, and 
most students agree that these subjects underlie and are co-ordi- 
nated with Ethics. Take care that the mind is thoroughly 
developed and well controlled, and behavior will follow along 
the same proper channel. Supervised and directed exercises in 
associating ideas in connection with the thinking process, memory 
and imagination will establish a machinery for the mental life 
that will mean balance and stability. The practice and habit of 
reflective thought are favorable for a morally controlled life, and 
training in the technique of logical procedure has a steadying 
influence on human conduct. Hold up before young people the 
ideal of an alert, discreet, diligent and dependable mind; by so 
doing you establish an ethical atmosphere, and by the laws of 
substitution and preoccupation you prepare and lead the way 
toward right moral conduct. 


3. Trarntne or THe Emorrons—<Another essential phase of 
moral development is the exercise and cultivation of the emotions, 
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including the modification and sublimation of the instincts. The 
feelings have been sadly slighted in most educational systems of 
the past and in some outlines of ethical instruction recommended 
in the present day. The feelings play a more vital role in deter- 
mining every-day conduct than many people seem to realize. The 
source and nature of human feelings should be the common 
information of all maturing students, and the importance of 
emotionally inspired motives should be emphasized in all teach- 
ing. High thinking and deep feeling usually accompany each 
other, and a clean, controlled bodily organism is the ultimate 
support of both; but physique and intellectuality are impotent 
to guide the life of an average, normal person unless topped off 
with a system and supply of feelings that vitalize and give moral 
tone to even the ordinary affairs of life. No truly great deeds 
are performed without some sentiment and emotional expression 
accompanying these acts. Lives void of sentiment are insipid and 
colorless, and many apparently successful people who boast of 
being scientific and unsentimental have a certain sentiment and 
emotional tone attached to their pride of achievement and vaunted 
lack of sentimentality. Things thoroughly understood and deeply 
appreciated invariably bring genuine emotional experiences, and 
life would be drab indeed were it not for the feelings, both the 
deliberately evoked and the personally unsolicited, which give 
richness and zest to work and play. A foundational and invalu- 
able concept in any formal view of the scope of moral education 
is recognition of the potentiality of the emotional nature of man 
and the necessity of holding out to youth the importance of cul- 
tivating to the highest those feelings which are sure to determine 
the ethicalness of daily conduct. 


4, Rexicgious Trarntine—Every child should have a more or 
less clear idea of God, for some sort of belief in God is essential to 
moral behavior. There is a longing after God in every person’s 
heart and an instinct prompting the search for at least a degree of 
reality in connection with one’s understanding of God. Every 
child must be taught some form of worship, since ceremony, 
sacrifice and service are historically associated with religious 
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worship in all ages and among all nations,, Students, teachers 
and parents should evolve for themselves philosophies of religion 
which will help them to inculcate spiritual qualities and rever- 
ential attitudes in their youthful charges. The greatest of our 
emotional possibilities is sincere religious experience. It is 
unnecessary to aspire to the ecstasy of the mystic, but to miss the 
sheer joy of personal contact with an omnipotent and affectionate 
God is to fail to feel the most profound and thrilling sensations 
of delight that living man is capable of enjoying. So many of 
the so-called pleasures of the world are superficial and ephemeral 
that it would be gross negligence and injustice to call an educa- 
tion complete without a carefully worked out and thoroughly 
administered course of religious training. The Church and the 
home have an important mission and a wonderful opportunity 
to fill in and cap off the secular and scientific education provided 
in the schools. 


5. Ernicat Traryrine—But we must go much farther and 
secure by generalized and practical religious education a transfer 
of training to the actual life activities of real people. Religious 
training is after all primarily a worthy means to a noble end. 
Its chief function is instrumental, although religious exaltation 
is interesting in itself and pious living a very soul satifying 
accomplishment. Worship and belief must result in ethical con- 
duct, or else we can never establish the Kingdom of God on earth. 
Indeed, we have no clear social case for religion unless we can 
show that life and property will be safer and business relation- 
ships carried on in better faith because of it. We must instil 
into our young people the necessity for daily self-discipline and 
the possession of dominating moral ideas. They must be shown 
the romance of the struggle and combat against the forces of evil. 
In the days of chivalry so many of the foes of the knights in 
armor were imaginary enemies of man. Today there are many 
times more really dangerous monsters to be overthrown, personal 
and social enemies, and the spoils are sufficient to lure the most 
valiant and fearless conquerors. Conscience was never allowed 
to grow dull during the Puritan régime, and in getting away 
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from some of the outworn and undesirable restrictions of earlier 
days we have lost the emphasis formerly placed on the cultivation 
of a sensitive conscience. There is within the human breast the 
power to differentiate right from wrong, but this precious power 
is devitalized unless kept keen with exercise. There is no surer 
evidence of a dying soul than the gradual desensitizing of this 
incaleulably serviceable feature of our nature. Nothing can 
supplant old-fashioned conscience as a guide to behavior. Physical 
vigor is a great advantage; intellectual penetration is a tremen- 
dous help; but there must be conscience, clear and persuasive, 
if we are to be assured of the proper responses in those we are 
rearing for citizenship and service. The ultimate goal of all 
moral training is freedom. When habit systems have been 
established and ideals fairly well realized the human aspirant 
for perfection reaches a state of control and development permit- 
ting him to launch forth freely in new fields of endeavor. To be 
free is to be self-sustaining mentally and morally. To be free 
is to be saved at least for this world. To be free is to be ready to 
render a striking and lasting service to mankind, for it is only 
those who have attained freedom in some degree who are at liberty 
to rise to heights sublime, from which they are privileged to 
receive mountain-peak visions of new worlds and fields untrod. 
We must make an appeal to children to seek the higher good and 
the larger opportunity, for only thus are they led to reach the 
maximum of achievement for which they are by nature endowed. 
Goodness and greatness must be linked in the picture we paint of 
a fully unfolded nature and a completely realized personality ; 
and we must point out very concisely and concretely the road that 
leads to moral rectitude and human perfection. 

6. Socra, Traryinc—Familiarity with our living institu- 
tions is one of the essential steps and means in the development 
of character, for it is by participation in these that the finer quali- 
ties are revealed and enlarged. A knowledge of the most impor- 
tant facts of history is also indispensable in the pursuit of virtue. 
We do not agree with Socrates that knowledge is virtue, but it 
is indisputable that one cannot become adequately socialized 
without considerable acquaintance with the facts of the story of 
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our developing institutions. The spirit of co-operation and the 
ability to co-operate effectively with others, even those of con- 
trary opinions, are high attributes of social efficiency and ethical 
competency. Some authorities have even associated inseparably 
the social and the moral, thereby rightly stressing performance 
and the communal phases of morality. No education is ever 
finished, and certainly not until there has been sufficient drill on 
the known solutions of big social problems and adequate practice 
in the art of living among many kinds of people. Educational 
and Ethical Sociology will some day be recognized as major sub- 
jects in the life preparation of citizens in general and teachers 
in particular. 






































7. Tratninc 1x Art—Familiarity with and appreciation of 
the beautiful add much to an education that aims to prepare for 
life. The natural world around us should be the object of our 
intelligent adoration, for it is a part of the divine plan to provide 
man with an attractive home and an inspiring environment in 
which to fulfill his life obligations. _ Men and women who are 
constantly on the lookout for the lovely and the picturesque sel- 
dom see so much of the coarse and ugly as those who have not 
been instructed in finding and enjoying the better things. The 
unique and ennobling creations of architecture, sculpture and 
painting are bright spots in a world of many commonplace and 
materialistic things. Parents and teachers have a_ serious 
responsibility to discharge in unveiling and appreciatively pre- 
senting to the younger generation those art products which are 
truly beautiful and elevating. Children should be given numer- 
ous and liberal opportunities to give full and unrestrained 
expression to whatever talent they may have and to acquire 
whatever skill may prove of practical utility and personal satis- 
faction in life. The teaching of art has a distinctly moral aspect 
when directed by those who are living exemplars of the beauty 
and goodness which they interpret. Form and color make an 
appeal to the ethical as well as to the aesthetic sense, and the 
skilful and cordial teaching of art is a factor of unrivalled value 
in the moral training of children. The teaching of drawing, 
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painting and art appreciation should certainly be regarded as a 
veritable labor of love. 








8. Literary Traintnc—Literature reveals the inmost 
thoughts of great minds and the heart secrets of races. In fic 
tion, drama and poetry there is an inexhaustible abundance of 
ethical material. Our pupils should be taught to look to literature 
as a source of inspirational and moral content. They must be 
taught to distinguish the good from the bad, for there are bad 
books in great quantities as well as good books of great worth. It 
is not always the book which delights that will result in the 
strongest appeal for right living. Training in oral and written 
expression is also conducive to the development of the best ten- 
dencies to correct behavior when supervised by those who know 
the incidental and direct benefits from creating and verbally cloth- 
ing original thought. Every thought is inclined to precipitate 
action, and ideas fully and correctly phrased determine in part 
the course of conduct that may ensue. Pride in language and 
power in the process of communicating thoughts and feelings lend 
notable assistance in the building of character and personality. 
It is difficult to conceive how an unlettered race could be a nation 
of morally responsible beings; on the other hand, it is easy to see 
integrity of mind and reliability of character in a group 
thoroughly trained in language and literature. 


9. Musicat Trarntne—Music has power as well as charm, 
and the public schools have done well to adopt it as one of the 
required subjects for all of the grades. All who have talent for 
either vocal or instrumental performance should be provided by 
the public with expert instruction for both individual achieve- 
ment and mass participation. Lessons in the history of music 
and the appreciation of the creations of the most famous masters 
should be given to all who have the least taste for and interest 
in this knowledge. On the whole, the lives of distinguished 
musicians have been long and exemplary, evidencing the moral 
influence of music. Ancient systems of education stressed music 
in the curriculum, and Plato was emphatic when treating of the 
ethical effect of hearing and discoursing the right kinds of com- 
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positions. The music of the masters is inherently moral, and 
any pretentious course of moral training will make a decided 
effort to utilize to the limit this rich and influential subject. 


10. Trartnrine tn Propuction—Work implies a well used 
mind, and it results in correct thinking at least during a large 
part of the day. Training in and eagerness for production are 
a fair guarantee of freedom from temptation and corruption, 
Occupational instruction and trade training lead to wholesome 
interests and worthy employment. The idle and untrained are 
the ones frequently guilty of unethical conduct, and parents and 
teachers must hold themselves sponsors for the whole-hearted 
activity of their children in worth-while enterprises. Work, 
toil, produce, bring forth—these are the injunctions which every 
young man and woman should heed. Those who make are the 
ones who lead in the honest pursuits of men. Children should 
be taught to respect the creations of other people; and their own 
efforts at production should be motivated in the home and the 
school. Children should be urged and taught to take a sincere 
pride in performing well or producing completely whatever they 
set out to do. Consciousness of having produced useful and 
needed articles or instructive and entertaining activities gives 
moral stability and ethical quality to personality and character. 
This tenth type of training is the consummation of all the others 
operating successfully. It is the laboratory for experimentation 
and practice, where real learning and growth occur and where 
formulas and theories are transformed into living habits and skill. 

These ten outstanding ideas and divisions in the larger field 
of education are of utmost significance in one’s philosophy of moral 
instruction, but unless they are followed and supported by a list 
of standards and goals, they will be rather meaningless and im- 
potent in actual operation in the lives of those we are to train. 
It is necessary, therefore, to present ten aims and possible out- 
comes of an acceptance of the philosophy outlined above. They 
are as follows: health, objectiveness, creativeness, industry, 
altruism, loyalty, reverence, idealism, self-realization and person- 
ality. Each of these will be defined in order. 
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1. Heattu—By health is meant physical and mental free- 
dom from discomfort and disease, a condition of body and mind 
distinctively sound and sturdy, characteristics found in the man 
or woman of fine moral fiber and strong social influence. Health 
of the best kind must be one of the specific and imperative 
requirements in any valid program of moral education. 


2. OxssecTivENess—Excessively subjective minds frequently 
brood and become morbid. Thoughts turned inward diffuse or 
concentrate too intensively on some personal superiority or defect. 
The minds that go out into the world of real objects and thoughts 
that link up with actual material things for purposes of practical 
and profitable employment are thus safe-guarded against unnat- 
ural and harmful obsessions. Objectiveness is a desirable mental 
trait and a purifying intellectual attitude. Our children should 
be encouraged to think in terms of worth-while things, for 
morbidity is an evil that must be combatted continually and stren- 
uously. It is a tendency in school children that objective 
mindedness can aid in overcoming. 

3. CREATIVENESS—Objectiveness is not enough. A quality 
more substantial and dynamic should be the purpose of those who 
work to develop character in youth. Minds dead-set on creating 
and distributing for beneficial public consumption are pretty sure 
to be protected against the forces of evil. Creativeness is a noble 
personal attribute, and it is intrinsically ethical. 

4. Inpustry—Even creativeness alone is not enough to 
establish our case for assured character formation. Industry is 
an essential moral concomitant of objectiveness and creativeness. 
One must not only be employed in working with worthy objects 
of production, but one must keep everlastingly and busily centered 
on the thing being created. There is no evidence of good faith 
without interminable and unrelenting labor. Christ was a car- 
penter, St. Paul a maker of tents and the redoubtable Peter a 
most assiduous and successful fisherman. Faithful application 
to assumed projects testifies to character meriting high praise 
and bountiful reward. 
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5. AxrruisM—Still another attribute and objective in moral 
training must insist on the attitude and habit of external rela- 
tionships. Otherism is incontestably healthfui and ethical, and 
those people who are most concerned for the we!fare and happi- 
ness of others are pretty generally moral in most matters, 
Altruism must not be confused with meddling interference and 
offensive intrusions. Altruism is friendly, modest and unques- 
tionally sympathetic, and it is none the less productive of note 
worthy results. 


6. Loyarry—We learn the meaning and acquire the habii of 
loyalty by swearing allegiance and remaining faithful to persons, 
institutions and causes. Morality implies loyalty, and a logical 
inference from disloyalty is immorality. Breaking faith and 
destroying trust are the unpardonable social sins. 


7. Reverence—Pagan idolatry has elements of merit, which 
we cannot afford to lose in our Christian civilization. A moderate 
amount of idol worship is not only legitimate but imperative. 
The youth of ancient and medieval times learned to respect, revere 
and idolize to the point of earnest emulation the heroes, institutions 
and ideals of their times. In heathen lands today a similar 
reverence is to be found among the natives. Reverence to such 
idolaters means reckless disregard of self and acute suffering 
for causes and movements deemed worthy of the fullest sacrifice. 
The quality of reverence is all too rare in the youth of today, and 
our education of home and school must provide some training to 
restore this remarkably moral attribute. 


8. IngartismMm—An ideal is a forward-moving goal based on 
an idea that drives one toward the attainment of the end sought. 
No life can be genuinely moral that is not grounded in the longing 
for remote goals and ideals difficult of attainment. Our Caesars 
and Napoleons have had ideals as well as our Pasteurs and Edi- 
sons, for there is the long, strong pull of ambition even among 
the selfish. Ideals are sometimes founded on crude concepts and 
unpraiseworthy aspirations, and it must be the pressing purpose 
of teachers and parents to inculcate the most commendable and 
morally stimulating ideals. There can be little moral growth 
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without ideals which have the dynamic spur to heights otherwise 
unseen and unsought. 


9, Setr-Reatization—The unfoldment, development and 
utilization of all of one’s powers is an important phase of moral 
education. There can be no saner or more scientific statement of 
what a complete, well-rounded education is than the above simple 
definition of self-realization. To be oneself, fully and frankly, 
to have the best potential qualities released and employed, to have 
one’s natural intelligence freed for personal gratification and 
abundant service, to be trained to the most finished point of deli- 
cate technique and to have had called forth the profoundest 
emotions and the exalted thoughts is to be best equipped to meet 
the exigencies of life. 


10. Prrsonatiry—Personality is what we are when our 
innate capacities and aptitudes have been fostered and relatively 
perfected. No individuals are merely mechanically good. 
Goodness is pre-eminently a matter of soul and motive. It shows 
in everything that we do, for it is what we really are. Character 
and personality are inseparable, for virtue is the sine qua non of 
unchallengeable individuality. When we labor to inspire the 
children under our care to build character, we are at the same 
time giving them lessons in personality training; and personality, 
convincing, conquering personality, is a prerequisite to success in 
every profession and calling. 

Tn conclusion there is only to add that it is hoped that these 
lists of classes of training and kinds of aims which are the sub- 
stance of this philosophy of moral education will help some 
students, teachers and parents to provide better for their own 
character development and that of their children and pupils. 
All education is ethical when the highest aim of instruction is 
morality. Our greatest need is virtue. Let us of the teaching 
fraternity band together to fight a more effective warfare against 
ignorance and vice. 
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Cue ROWTH in plant and animal life proceeds by 
= = certain changes within the individual, and not, as 
E a & often assumed, by the mere addition of something 

= from without. When the gardener wants his 
ae plants, to grow well, he provides them with air, 
= = heat, light, moisture, and proper soil. This is all 
3 = 


= = he can possibly do for them. The plants then use 
CoS +ho56 conditions in their own way, and grow. To 
cultivate a plant, therefore, is merely to provide it with an 
appropriate environment, with the conditions of growth. The 
relation of growth to environment in the human body is precisely 
the same as in plants. We provide a child—a norma] child, of 
course—with good, wholesome food, and he grows. If we give 
him insufficient or improper food, growth is retarded or takes 
place imperfectly. Now, mental growth obeys the same law. 
We consciously or unconsciously surround the child with asso- 
ciates, books, objects to observe and manipulate, and other things 
conducive to growth, which taken collectively, we call mental 
environment. That is, we provide the conditions and mental 
growth takes place by the mind reacting to this environment. And, 
as with plant or the child’s body, we can do nothing more than 
provide the environment. 

One of the difficult problems in education arises from the fact 
that mental growth is specific, at least to a considerable degree, 
rather than general. This specificity of growth is exemplified 
in the child who is polite at home, but not at his neighbor’s; or 
who uses good English in the class-room, but vulgar language 
upon the playground. We also see the manifestation of this 
peculiarity of growth in certain professional] politicians who are 
scrupulously honest with their friends, but grafters of the first 
magnitude when dealing with government business. In other 
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words, politeness at home, good English in the class-room, and 
honesty with immediate friends do not give reasonable assurance 
of politeness away from home, good English upon the street, and 
honesty in dealing with government business, respectively. 

In attempting to develop a given quality it is essential, there- 
fore, that a favorable environment be provided at all tumes—that 
it be continuous. If honesty, for instance, is the line of growth 
desired, the environment must be such as will cause the child to 
be honest on all occasions. If the environment for a part of the 
time makes for honesty, and for the remainder of the time it is 
conducive to dishonesty, growth will in all likelihood take place 
in two directions: the child will be honest or otherwise depending 
upon conditions. It is the lack of this continuity of environ- 
mental influence that places the school child in a real dilemma. 

The truth of the matter is the child lives in two rather distinct 
environments which conflict sharply much of the time. For the 
purpose of convenience in discussion, we shall call these environ- 
ments the home and the school, the former including all that the 
school does not have under its direct control. Let us consider 
now the extent to which these environments conflict, so as to 
appreciate the difficult and vexatious position of the child. 

The school of today attempts to develop proper mental attitudes 
towards living conditions. It encourages the pupil to live in 
well ventilated rooms, and gives him reasons for breathing pure 
air at all times. It also teaches him to eat wholesome, nourishing 
food in order that he may grow physically and enjoy good health. 
It points out the influences of eating excessive amounts of candy, 
cake, peanuts, and the like. It warns him against the use of 
stimulants, such as tea, coffee, alcohol, and cigarettes. Finally, 
it tells him of the necessity of plenty of sleep for the child who 
is growing. 

The school also undertakes to develop in the child what we 
might call social virtue. It encourages growth along the line 
of honesty, not only in his school studies but also in his play. In 
fact, supervised play is now a practice in many schools, and one 
of the purposes is to teach honesty in play. The school exhorts 
the child to give value received, whether he is dealing with money 
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or service values. It encourages altruism and frowns upon 
selfishness in the child’s relations with those about him. It 
holds up high ideals of service and accomplishment as represented 
by such characters as Washington, Lincoln, and Florence 
Nightingale. 

The school, furthermore, lays stress upon certain personal 
virtues. It encourages modesty in dress, in the use of language, 
and even in dancing where modesty has been conspicuously absent 
for several years, at least. Then there is the love for good reading 
which many schools attempt to develop in the child. He is urged 
to read the best books and magazines, and in some cases is 
required to read these as a part of his school work. 

Unfortunately these attempts of the school are, in many cases, 
only feebly supported by the home. The child must live in a 
house that is poorly ventilated, or not ventilated at all. He is 
permitted to eat whatever appeals to his appetite, and this usually 
includes excessive amounts of sweets and pastry. Not only this, 
but he drinks tea and coffee two or three times each day. In 
imitation of his father, older brothers, uncles, and neighbors, he 
begins to smoke cigarettes before he is out of the primary grades; 
and he hears his elders joking more or less approvingly of the 
man who gets drunk from the use of alcoholic liquors. 

Again, the child often knows of dishonest practices within the 
home, and hears plans whereby money may be made without 
giving value received—and the scheme is considered good business. 
When he goes into the street to play, he finds all kinds of dis- 
honesty practiced in order to win a contest. Or when he goes to 
witness the baseball team of his home town play a team from a 
neighboring town, he usually sees players attempting to win con- 
trary to the rules of the game or the decisions of the umpire, and 
the crowd vociferously gives its approval; and probably before 
the game is over, he learns that the pitcher on the opposing team 
is a university man playing under an assumed name in order to 
deceive the athletic authorities of his alma mater. The ideals 
of the home, as indicated by the topics of conversation, are too 
frequently the prize fighter, the skillful gunman, and persons of 
immoral character who get their names in the headlines of news- 
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papers. And when the child goes to the movies, much of the 
conduct portrayed and applauded is that involved in fighting, 
robbing, deceiving, and other activities which do not inspire 
growth along desirable social and moral lines. 

The language of the home environment in many cases is not 
clean; it is such as could not be used in polite society. Even 
within the walls of the home, the language is often profane and 
vulgar, and upon the street, it is colored until it is repulsive to 
common decency. Modesty in dress at the present time has become 
areal problem, particularly with girls. If girls believe in modest 
dress, it will be in part because they have not been influenced by 
pictures found in many newspapers, magazines, and moving- 
picture shows. Finally, reading-matter in the home is yet un- 
satisfactory. With the exception of homes whose conscious aim 
is culture, the child’s reading is entirely free from supervision, 
and is of a cheap character, portraying largely adventures in 
anti-social activities. 

The child’s situation, then, amounts to this: One environment 
says “eat wholesome food, breathe pure air, be honest, avoid 
selfishness, set up high ideals, be modest, and read good books ;” 
the other one says, at least by its indifference, “don’t do it.” 

In this conflict of environments, the home has a decided 
advantage, particularly in regard to the amount of time. If the 
child is in school six hours a day for nine months of the year, 
he is in the school environment only about twenty-five per cent 
of the time he is awake, and in the home environment the remain- 
ing seventy-five per cent. Since he is in the home environment 
three times as much as in the school, it is easy to understand why 
the child’s growth is so commonly along the lines found in the 
home rather than along those of the school. This advantage of 
the home also explains why the child is often inclined to discount 
the teaching of the school; since so many things taught in school 
are not practiced in the home, he comes to disbelieve in the school. 

It is especially noteworthy that the work of the school in 
attempting to develop character is frequently nullified by the 
home—and the school is blamed for ineffective work. The con- 
flict of environments also helps to explain the fact that the child 
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so often carries with him two standards, which we sometimes 
call a double personality—a Dr. Jekyl and a Mr. Hyde. And, 
if most people possess a Dr. Jekyl and a Mr. Hyde, it is more 
likely the result of growing up under the influence of two con- 
flicting environments than of any innate tendency towards a 
double personality. 

The obvious solution of this dilemma in which the school child 
is placed is the unification of his environment, thus making 
growth along desirable lines continuous. That is, the school and 
the home must unite more completely for the conscious, purpose- 
ful training of the child. It means that there must be some 
agreement as to what the school shall teach, especially along moral 
and hygienic lines, and that the home must take the responsibility 
of putting into practice what the school teaches. This will neces- 
sarily involve a more active interest on the part of most parents 
in the welfare of their children. It will mean that they must 
devote some time to visiting schools or attending parent-teachers 
meetings, or both, in order to find out what the school is attempt- 
ing to do and in what way they may continue the influence of the 
school by making the environment of the home continuous with 
the efforts of the school. It is commonly difficult for parents to 
find time for such co-operative work in promoting the welfare of 
their children, although there is usually not much difficulty in 
finding time for meetings in which business interests are involved 
or for card parties, teas, and other “social’’ activities. 

It is entirely proper for the school to take the initiative in 
bringing about a closer relationship between the home and the 
school; but there is no reason why the initiative should not be 
taken by the home. Moreover, when the school does take the 
initiative, as it commonly does, the parents should show an active 
interest in the work, instead of the indifference which they usually 
manifest. The time has come when it should no longer be neces- 
sary for the teacher to plead with parents for co-operation in the 
training of their children. It is time for the home to “face-about” 
and assume its part of the responsibility in education. 
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Teaching Mathematics in High Schools 
Rosert R. Gorr, Acapemic Hieu Scuoor, 
New Brirarn, Conn. 
quummcommin’ ACHING in its widest sense is closely dependent 
upon how we study. Consequently if we wish 
to formulate a theory of the former, we must begin 
with an analysis of the latter. This is natural 
and necessary because pupils as a rule do not know 
how to study. They waste much time and energy 
7 often get nowhere. We may present our 
© material ever so carefully and ever so clearly and 
a a pupils may be ever so earnest and ever so interested but unless 
we also show them how to work systematically, how to assimilate 
knowledge, the results will be pitifully small. Therefore this 
conclusion can be made, that to be successful in teaching a subject 
we must at the same time teach how to study that which we teach. 

In order to teach how to study it will be necessary first to 
determine what are good habits of study. What do we do when 
we begin serious study? What does a skilled student do? In 
general a skilled student does three things. Of course he does 
much more than this but there are three things that should be 
emphasized. First, he searches out and writes down important 
facts and principles of whatever he is working on. Second, he 
looks over this material, he classifies it and arranges it in groups, 
—small groups that are so much easier to get hold of. Third, 
he files away a summary of each group in his mental filing system 
where it can readily be recalled when needed. 

An immature student cannot do all of this. He can probably 
do very little of it, and here is our opportunity to guide him along 
these three lines just mentioned. First, by carefully worded 
questions we can lead him to find out and write down important 
facts and principles of his topic. Second, by an organized note- 
book we can show him how to classify his material and arrange 
it in small groups. Third, by short but frequent drills on sum- 
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maries and processes we can strengthen his power of recall and 
his facility. 

This then is the theory which we are to apply to our teaching of 
mathematics. As to content of the course, we will assume that 
in the eighth or ninth grade we take up the simpler parts of 
algebra to quadratics and also some observational geometry and 
numerial trigonometry. In the following years we develop an 
acquaintance with deductive geometry and complete the algebra. 
Allowing this to be our subject matter how shall we apply our 
theory to the algebra and to the geometry? Consider the algebra, 
The first suggestion of the theory is, by carefully worded questions 
we can lead him to find out and write down important princi- 
ples and processes. As an example of this plan there follows a 
list of questions which are part of the Preparatory Work for 
Quadratic Equations. These are very carefully selected and are 
intended to include everything that the student should think about 
before attempting the exercises of this topic. 


PREPARATORY WorK. 








1. If x? = 4, what does x equal? 
2. Write without multiplying (2a— 3b)?. 
3. State the rule for completing the square. 
4, Complete the square x? + x? 
ns xX Xp 8X—2 
5. Eliminate denominators — + —_ = 0 
2 4x 4x+1 
6. Factor x?+ 5 ax— 6a”. 
2+2V11 
7. Simplify — 
8. Find the square root of each side, 7*-+424= 9. 
9. Find the square root of 41. 


Second, by an organized note-book we can show him how to 
classify his material and arrange it in small groups. A specimen 
page of a note-book is below. Each page should contain a com- 
plete topic so that the pupil can get a clear view of the whole 
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thing at a glance and not have to look over several pages. This 
page is a summary of the group and its models should be com- 
pleted by the pupil. 
Srmuttangeous Equations InvoLvine QUADRATICS. 
136. There are two general methods of solution: 
1. By graphs, approximately. 
2. By getting a linear equation, and substitution. 
There are two common cases: 
Case 
1. One linear, one quadratic method. Substitution. 
2. Both quadratic. Addition and subtraction and case 1. 
a. To eliminate one variable. 
b. To eliminate the second degree terms. 
c. To eliminate the constant terms when both equations 
are homogeneous; then factor. 
(Models of 1, 2a, 2b, and 2c.) 


Third, by short but frequent drills on the summaries and their 
applications we can strengthen his power of recall and his 
facility. Sets of review questions and three minute test examples 
form a large part of this work. A few review questions on 
Factoring are: 


Review QUESTIONS. 


1, State the four common cases of factoring. 

2. Cases 2 and 3 are special forms of what? 

38. How do the cases of factoring compare with those of 
special products ¢ 

4, How can a polynomical sometimes be factored if it has 
more terms than these cases require? 

5. What even exponents can be considered odd ? 

6. State the four steps in systematic factoring. 


The following page of observational Geometry leads the pupil 
to find out and write down important principles: 
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7. Supplementary Angles have a sum equal to a straight 
angle. 

FIeuREs 

a. If two adjacent angles have their exterior sides in a 
straight line, what can be said of the angles? 


b. If two adjacent angles are supplementary what can be said 
of their exterior sides ? 


Illustrate by a figure: 

A straight line doubled. 

A straight line bisected. 

The sum of two straight lines. 
An angle doubled. 

Two perpendicular lines. 

6. Two oblique lines, ete. 


rrr Fr 


In deductive geometry the definite and some of the first prin- 
ciples should be presented in the form of questions whose answers 
are to be found. This searching out and writing down corre- 
spond to the first suggestion of the theory and are valuable. The 
theorem should be arranged in smal] groups, each group with a 
single purpose, as illustrated in the specimen page: 


PERPENDICULAR LINES. 
The basic method is: 
If one straight line meets another straight line making two 
adjacent angles equal, the lines are perpendicular. 


122. Two points each equidistant from the ends of a line 
determine the perpendicular bisector of that line. 
123. Construct the perpendicular bisector of a given straight 
line. 
124, Construct a perpendicular to a given straight line from 
@ point in the line. 


125. Construct a perpendicular to a given straight line from 
a point outside the line. 
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126. A line perpendicular to one of two parallel lines is per- 
pendicular to the other. 
127. The diagonals of a rhombus bisect each other at right 


angles. 


SuMMARY. 


128. State five methods of proving lines perpendicular. 


129. EXERCISES. 


1. The bisector of the vertical angle of an isosceles triangle 
is perpendicular to the base, ete. 

The general methods of attack are placed at the beginning in 
heavy type for emphasis, and particular methods in a body of 
notes for reference. When each new theorem is taken up, there 
should be a careful discussion of what method is to be used, and 
the proof should be developed along this method and written in 
the note-book. A summary closes each group and is followed by 
exerecises applying this summary. Sets of review questions are 
used, such as : 


REvIEW QUESTIONS. 


Summarize congruent triangles into four cases. 
What is the principal use of congruent triangles ? 
What is a converse theorem? An opposite theorem ? 
What is the indirect method of proof ? 

5. State four methods of proving a quadrilateral is a 
parallelogram. 

6. What are the two commonest methods of proving lines 
parallel ? 

The aim then in all of this is toléach not only mathematics but 
how to study mathematics. If the teacher keeps this aim dis- 
tinctly in mind, and if this aim continually directs our questions, 
our note-books, and our drills according to the above theory, the 
results will be more nearly commensurate with the time and 
energy involved. 
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The American Indian; His Progress 


and His Needs 


Louise Barnes LaBextia, East Norturietp, Mass. 


MACS FT ORE the explorers and colonists came to America, 
the Indians lived a happy, idle, and care free, life, 

5 The man hunted, fished and fought, while the 

squaws did the housework, field work and helped 
wmocmummms PUt up the tents or wigwams, besides caring for 
the children. The Muskhogees lived south of the 
Tennessee River, the Creeks, Seminoles, Choctaws 
and Chickasaws being the main tribes. The 
Iroquoians occupied the land from the Delaware and Hudson 
rivers to and beyond the St. Lawrence and Lakes Ontario and 
Erie, also small tracts in North Carolina and Tennessee. The 
chief tribes of the Iroquois proper are the Hurons, Eries Chero- 
kees, Tuscaroras and the Five Nations, a confederacy of Central 
New York consisting of the Senecas, Cayugas, Onondagas, 
Oneidas, and Mohawks. 

The remainder of the country, east of the Mississippi, was 
occupied by the Algonquian group, consisting of the Mohegans, 
and Pequots of New England; the Delawares of Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, and Maryland; the Powhatans of Virginia; the 
Shawnees of the Ohio Valley; and many others around the Great 
Lakes. 

All the Indians, except the Iroquois, liked the French. The 
Troquois hated the French because Champlain had helped other 
Indians in a fight against the Iroquois. The reason for the 
Indians liking the French was this: Such good, old Jesuit Mis- 
sionaries, as F'ather Marquette, tried to convert the Indian. The 
French even went so far as to marry the Indian girls. But 
among the English there was no such mingling of races. The 
Indian scorned and the English hated. Many of the most rude, 
fierce, and contemptous Englishmen encroached upon the Indians’ 
Hunting-grounds and paid them by curses and threats. 
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But in Penn’s colony all was different. He made a treaty 
with the Indians under a large elm tree near Philadelphia. The 
Indians’ kept the history of this treaty by strings of Wampum, and 
they would often count over the shells on a clean piece of bark, 
and rehearse its provisions. It has been said: “It was the only 
treaty never sworn to, and the only one never broken.” 

The Spanish were harsh and cruel, going to such extremes as 
to cut off the Indian’s hands or ears for misbehavior. There 
were many massacres during the old Colonial Days. Among the 
principal ones were King Philip’s War in Massachusetts, and the 
Pequot War in Connecticut, when that whole tribe was wiped out. 

The Indians with whom Oglethrope of Georgia made peace 
said: “The eagle signifies swiftness; and the buffalo, strength. 
The English are swift as a bird to fly the vast seas, and as strong 
as a beast before their enemies. The eagle’s feathers are soft 
and signify love; the buffalo’s skin is warm and means protection ; 
Therefore, love and protect our families.” 

During the French and Indian Wars, the Iroquois, who stood 
staunch for the English, laid siege on Montreal in the summer 
of 1689 and roasted the French and their Indians under 
Montreal’s own walls. But in the dead of the next winter the 
French and Indians burned Schenectady, N. Y., Salmon Falls, 
N. H.; Loyal, Me., now Portland; and a little later Exeter, N. H. 
In 1692 York, Me. was attacked and one-third of its whites were 
killed. In 1694 Castine was taken and one hundred scalped and 
tomahawked. But the boldest of all was in 1697, when Haver- 
hill, not thirty-five miles from Boston, was attacked. On the 
last of February, 1704, three hundred and fifty French and 
Indians entered Deerfield, Mass., set fire to the town, killed forty- 
seven people, and took one hundred and twelve captives. 

During the Revolution the British bribed the Indians to attack 
women and children while the men were in the army. The worst 
of these outrages were at Wyoming and Cherry Valley, N. Y. 
General Sullivan with his Yankee troops invaded the territory 
of the Six Nations and punished them by burning the forty 
Indian villages and utterly destroying Indian power in that state. 

During Washington’s administration, the Middle-West Indians 
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waged war against the settlers, but they were routed by “Mad 
Anthony” Wayne. Later in 1811, Tecumseh formed a confed- 
eration of the North West Tribes, but they were routed in a fierce 
fight at Tippecanoe, General Harrison being the victor this time, 
In 1813-14 the Creek Indians attacked the defenseless women 
and children in the garrisons, but they were stopped by “Old 
Hickory” Jackson. From 1832-42 the Black Hawk War, in the 
North West Territory, was waged by Osceola against General 
Thompson, Major Dode, and Colonel Taylor. 

There was not much serious Indian trouble until 1876, when 
the Sioux Indians refused to go to the reservation, and General 
Custer was sent to force them to go. He met the enemy June 
25th and all but one of the white men were killed; however, the 
Indians were repulsed when Colonel Reno received re-enforce- 
ments and hurried to. find the enemy. 

Now we will go further West. The Pueblo Indians have been 
civilized since the earliest recorded history. De Vaca tells us 
that they lived in big houses, wove cloth, and made pottery. They 
owned a rich land lying between the Rio Grande and its tribu- 
taries, which they have irrigated for about three or four thousand 
years., At present there are 7000 Pueblo Indians in New Mexico, 
owning about 765,000 acres. The Pima Indians settled along 
the Gila Valleys centuries ago. They are industrious and sup- 
port themselves by farming on the land they themselves have 
irrigated from the Gila. But the settlers have stepped in and, 
during 15 years, they have used all the Indian’s waters and left 
him with perfectly dry lands. 

Is the Indian a citizen? Our Declaration of Independence, 
our Constitution, our laws, and the decisions of our courts, all 
say he is a citizen. Well then, if the Indian is a citizen he is 
one of us, and for his sake, as well as ours, he is entitled to be 
so educated and enlightened that he may share the privileges we 
enjoy, and help bear government burdens. As the original in- 
habitant of this country, he is by right, even more than foreign 
emigrants, entitled to the very best training in our schools, and 
other places, to make him a useful citizen. A few years ago, 
Mr. Edmunds, Chairman of the Judiciary Committee of the 
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United States Senate, said: “Let him quit being an Indian, pay 
taxes, and be ready to fight for the Government. No other cere- 
mony is needed.” Guided by our Declaration of Independence, 
and our Constitution, I think that instead of being members of 
a little tribe of ignorant dependent Indians, always to be at a 
disadvantage among us, they might become intelligent and useful 
citizens, having equal rights with us, and be allowed to yo and 
come, live and prosper, among us the same as the black man, 
and the foreigner. The records show that where this has been 
tried it has been successful. 

There is absolutely nothing the matter with the Indian except 
ignorance. Because of his ignorance we were enabled to take this 
country from him, we put all of our power over him, and we can 
easily prolong this power if we keep on denying him the neces- 
sary and proper education and training necessary to make a good 
and helpful citizen. In the popular belief the Indian is con- 
sidered to be a savage. Brig. Gen. R. H. Pratt, U. S. A., whose 
judgment we can rely upon because of his experience as super- 
intendent of the Carlisle Indian School, has shown that the word 
savage is a relative term, and comparing the red man with the 
white man, in times past, we are led to a kinder judgment of this 
child of the forest. 

General Pratt says: “Go to the Colonial laws of our ‘good old 
Quaker State,’ to those of New Jersey, Virginia, and the Caro- 
linas, and you will find that these governments by our enlightened 
and Christian forefathers not only sanctioned scalping, but paid 
to have it done in a lawful manner. For every Indian killed a 
price was paid, a large price for each man, less for a woman, 
The seale of prices for capture in our William Penn colony was 
$134. for a man, $50. for a woman, and $30. for a youth over ten 
years. How was the killing to be verified? The law said: 
‘bring in the scalps,’ and they were delivered and paid for.” 

All our historians say that the Indian is very warlike and 
treacherous. This is not true. Is there any man, no matter what 
color, who would not fight to protect his family, home and pro- 
perty? To prove their desire to keep peace with us is the fact 
that there has never been wanting plenty to enlist with our 
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soldiers to suppress hostilities, even of their own tribes. They 
have proved as true and brave in meeting their obligations as any 
of our soldiers. Their record in fighting for the country as is the 
duty of a citizen, is therefore complete. 

At a meeting in Mr. Wanamaker’s store at Philadelphia, a 
report was given, by an Indian agent, on Non-reservation Edv- 
cation. A newspaper reported him as saying that the non- 
reservation educated Indians were the worst, because they have 
come East and learned the white man’s vices; but later in his talk 
this Indian Agent said: “A good many Carlisle students teach 
in schools; I have three Indian Clerks in the Office, and two 
engineers at the Water Works, who are Indians. We use them 
whenever we can.” Are we then to understand that the Carlisle 
students who are “teachers” in his schools, and “clerks” in his 
office are the “worst Indians” he has? Any vices he meets or 
imagines have all been carried to the Indians long ago by the 
white settlers. 

Brig. Gen. R. H. Pratt ralls the idea that “The only good 
Indian is a dead Indian,” and the Indian educated in the East 
is the “worst Indian” as ideas which are untrue, vile, and wicked. 
By their circulation these ideas destroy confidence in the Indian, 
There are educated white men who are bad, as well as educated 
Indians who are bad, but that is no argument against education. 

There is a sense in which the statement that the “non-reserva- 
tion educated Indian is the worst” is true. Indians educated 
in the East who lived with white families during the period of 
their education, have received enough intelligent and independent 
American spirit to amount to something. When these Indians 
are sent back to their reservations they sometimes find that the 
officials at the reservation are using their positions corruptly, and 
being full of courage and knowledge, they attack these corrupt 
men and become the worst troublers of the officials. 

One scheme to keep the Indian from going to non-reservation 
schools is in the Indian-Appropriation Bill, which reads: 
“Provided, that no Indian pupil under the age of fourteen years 
shall have transportation at the expense of the Government to 
any Indian School beyond the limits of the state or territory in 
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which the parents of such child reside, or the adjoining state or 
territory.” This forces the Indian to stay with his tribes and go 
to the reservation school. 

It is far better for the young Indian to mingle with white 
children than to constantly stay with the Indians and continue 
Indian habits. We try to educate the Indian for his tribe and 
for his state and we cannot do both. As a tribesman, he is use- 
less to and a burden for the state, but as an intelligent and useful 
citizen of the United States, he is a protest against tribal 
conditions. 

At the Hampton School, at Hampton, Virginia, which is a 
non-reservation school for negroes and Indians, out of 899 
students, there are 47 Indian boys and 34 Indian girls. The 
question has often been asked: “Does it pay to support missions 
among the Chinese, negroes or mountaineers. We hear the 
blessed Master says: “Go disciple all nations,” and, “Lo, I am 
with you alway, even unto the end of the world.” 

General Pratt says: “There are about 260,000 Indians in the 
United States. There are 2,700 counties. I would divide them 
up in the proportion of about nine Indians to a county, and find 
them homes and work among our people. That would solve the 
knotty problem in three years time and there would be no more 
“Tndian-Questions.’ ” 

Now, I say help the Indian to become a real citizen by giving 
him our language, our education, our industries, and our laws, 
together with all the freedom, privileges, and responsibilities 
which these give that he may live happily as one of us in our and 
his country. He needs no other privileges or qualities. Being 
enabled by these, he will gladly flee from his worthless past, rally 
from his despondency and his diseases, hold his own among us, 
and take great pride in the fact that he is now useful. 











Why Study English ? 
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Part I. 
Wuy Strupy Composition ?* 


QuumumncmmMMts OF the sake of convenience the study of English 
may be divided into two parts. The first of these 
F has to do with the mechanics of expression: 
spelling, grammar and rhetoric; the second is con- 
Summcmmms CeTDed with the reading and appreciation of stand- 
= ard works by standard authors. Let us call one 
Composition and the other Literature. In reality, 
of course, there is no such definite distinction, for 
the best method of learning Composition is by studying Literature 
which, in turn, is only inspired Composition. But the artificial 
discrimination is expedient for our present purpose and therefore 
permissable. 

The increasing emphasis of the modern age on correct oral and 
written expression is significant. Grammar is no more treated 
as a mere elementary school subject; rhetoric is no longer rele 
gated to the high school course. Even the freshman classes in 
most of our leading colleges are including a review of at least 
the most important syntactical principles. This renewed activity 
within the walls of our institutions of learning is in response to 
a demand from the extra-mural world. The finger of criticism 
is pointed at our college graduates because they cannot spell intel- 
ligently or cannot use acceptable English. The leading business 
firms complain that the young men and women who come to them 
for positions, displaying diplomas as evidence of their ability, 
cannot express ordinary everyday ideas in clear emphatic 
language. This condition is even prevalent enough to have caught 
the attention of the student himself. “Why should I study 


*Part II, ‘Why Study Literature?’’ by the same author, will appear in Education for 
April,—The Editor. 
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English? I can make myself understood,” he pleads. “What 
more is needed?” He demands an explanation of this new atti- 
tude, and his inquiry challenges the attention of the educational 
world. At the same time that our teachers from the grades up 
are responding to the growing requirement of the outside world, 
it is their duty to answer the question of the student who desires 
and needs to be convinced that English may not be taken for 
granted, like the air we breathe or the land on which we live ;* 
that there is much more expected of him than a casual acquaint- 
ance with his Mother Tongue. Too long he has both been led 
to the water and forced to drink without an attempt being made 
to arouse a proper thirst! If he is shown that a command of 
composition will not only improve Society’s attitude toward him, 
but will also elevate his own attitude toward Society and toward 
himself, he may be inspired into more enthusiastic and spon- 
taneous effort. 

There is need to understand the cause for the existence of 
Composition before considering the reasons for studying it. All 
forms of language, it must be remembered, are the offspring of 
the centuries, but particularly is this true of Spoken Language. 
It was born long before its brother, Written Language, came into 
existence; therefore it is older than History itself. That is te 
say, the rules and regulations which we sometimes find so 
monotonous and dull in our daily classes were evolved gradually 
throughout the ages, not formulated by dusty grammarians who 
placed them in books to annoy us. By the customs, habits and 
characteristics of their speech, the people themselves uncon- 
sciously created these principles which have been accepted by 
intelligent Society and, through good usage, have been ingrained 
more deeply into our language than any man or group of men of 
any one age could possibly have caused them to be. The most 
important purpose of language has always been to express ideas 
and thoughts; if we lacked principles by which to standardize 
this expression, language would deteriorate and cease to be the 
beautiful thing it is, just as civilization itself would disappear 


1 The Teaching of English in ine official report of the British Government—page 
19. Distributed by The Atlantic Monthly Press. 
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without laws to regulate it. These rules gathered together 
under the name of Composition are the unconscious gift of our 
ancestors to us, and it is our duty as good citizens of the world 
to accept and to obey them. 

But there is more to this art or study which we are considering 
than meek observance of precept. Painful accuracy and 
mechanical perfection are not everything. By itself “beautiful 
English does not constitute a meritorious discourse. The speaker 
or writer who uses language correctly and fluently but expresses 
no important thought is a failure.”* Composition is tie practice 
of combining words so that interesting ideas are clearly expressed, 
In order to be clear one must be familiar with the rudiments of 
the art of writing; but he who is also interesting has something 
definite to say, something new to tell the world or at least some 
old conception clothed in new garb. In order to be interesting 
one must have kissed the Blarney Stone of Experience, and for- 
tunately there are few of us who have not. It does not often 
happen that a man capable of expressing himself lacks subject 
matter, but too frequently, alas, in the graveyards of neglected 
opportunity we find potential geniuses who could have consoled 
us, taught us, inspired us, had they not lacked tongues to speak. 

Besides being a means of expressing our experience, Composition 
is also evidence of culture, which is one of the best things that the 
world has to offer us. It might even be said that culture is the 
password which admits us to circles where intelligent life is at its 
highest level; that it is the key which opens for us the door of 
Opportunity,—at least as far as intellectual progress is concerned, 
for the cultured man is not only a gentleman versed in all the 
amenities of polite society . . . but he can express his own 
thought . . . readily, accurately and logically. His reputa- 
tion as a gentleman depends very largely upon his knowledge and 
use of English.’ 

Here is to be found the expression of a vitally important prin- 
ciple, viz, that Society considers the language of men and women 


1 The Value of English to the Technical Man—an address to the Technology Society of 
Kansas City, etc., by John Lyle Harrington, Consulting Engineer. Kansas City. 


2 The Value of English to the Technical Man—J. L. Harrington. 
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an index of their breeding and refinement, a clue even to charac- 
ter itself. In fact, if we observe carefully, we shall begin to 
realize that language helps to place a person almost as much as 
manner or dress and that it is a more definite thing than either of 
these two. We shall also discover that it is as bad form to use 
ungrammatical or careless language as it is to eat with a knife, or 
wear a red tie with a dress suit. Social and intellectual progress 
is difficult for those who err in this respect, for society has come 
to consider what a person says and writes as of almost as much 
importance as what he does. It is possible in this day of progress, 
to find writing that zs clear; men and women who do express 
themselves lucidly can be discovered and therefore the world is 
impatient with those who fall short in these requirements. 
Employers are unwilling to listen to the speaker or to pay attention 
to the writer who buries thoughts beneath a layer of involved con- 
struction and inexact words. No one knows, or for that matter, 
ean ever know just how many young people are made or unmade 
by the letters they write, but it is well known that a large propor- 
tion of those applicants who fail, do so, not so much on account of 
poor qualifications as because they cannot state their accomplish- 
ments clearly and concisely. If it were possible to realize the vast 
influence which every written line of correspondence exercises, it 
might be easier to appreciate the importance of Composition. 

Thus it is plain that good language, whether justly or not, is 
considered to be a proof of mental development* and vocabulary 
is regarded as a measure of intelligence. If you cannot carefully 
discriminate between weak and strong constructions, if your verbs 
and your nouns do not agree, if your pronouns lack clear reference, 
the world will consider it a sign of poor breeding or at least a sign 
of mental laziness and a lazy man is likely to be a shiftless man 
who has no place in civilization. The very existence of language 
presupposes a difference of mentality between the people using it.” 
By means of spoken or written language we communicate to one 
another our thoughts, desires, emotions. If it were possible to 


1 See College Teaching by Paul Klapper, World Book Company. 
2 See The Technique of Teaching, by 8. E. Davis, Ph.D. Macmillan. 
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find two persons with exactly the same amount of intelligence and 
exactly the same amount of experience, there would be little need 
of their conversing with one another, indeed, it would be extremely 
difficult for them to do so at all. If this difference of mentality, 
then, is a concomitant of language, we should, by comparing the 
conversation or the correspondence of different people, be able to 
determine in general the difference in intellectual level between 
them. Nowhere is this so true as when two persons are talking 
with their thought on the matter rather than the manner of their 
speech. A bystander can determine easily the standard which 
each holds up to his thoughts. Mental carelessness and alertness 
are inevitably reflected in words. Therefore, accuracy and com- 
pleteness of expression are justly considered a true sign of mental- 
ity, for no matter how careful a man may be in the concealment of 
his ignorance, it will show itself sooner or later in his speech or 
writing at some moment when he relaxes his restraint. “Obscurity 
and vagueness of expression,” says Schopenhauer, “are at all times 
and everywhere a very bad sign. In ninety-nine cases out of one 
hundred they arise from vagueness of thought.” 

So correct composition is to be considered an index of mentality 
as well as a co-efficient of culture and an exponent of experience. 
That is to say, in less mathematical terms, composition is good 
evidence of the amount of intelligence a person possesses as well 
as being an inseparable attendant of refinement and a trustworthy 
method of recording and expressing one’s reaction to life. But 
it is more, much more, than these. 

Not only is composition proof that we possess intellectuality and 
experience, but it is also one of the most valuable means of attain- 
ing these ends. It has often been pointed out that there is no 
short-cut to perfection in English. One must work long and hard 
to accomplish this, but those who are beginning at an early age 
as they should, will not be deterred by such foreknowledge. The 
exacting labor, the patient practice, the realization of achievement, 
however small, will be rewards in themselves to every red-blooded 
man and woman, for “toilsome pursuit of knowledge seems to be 
the one thing in which man finds deep and enduring satisfaction. 
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Of all his appetites this,is the deepest rooted.”* It is pleasant, 
however, to know that something, still more gratifying awaits 
persistent and industrious effort. Let us see what this is. 

There is no doubt but that comprehension grows with power of 
expression and this can be demonstrated in four ways. In the 
first place, if we strive earnestly to improve our writing and speak- 
ing, we shall at the same time unavoidably add to what we know— 
we shall build up our experience. For remember that, unless we 
are rare geniuses, in order to write well we must come into contact 
with great minds, or at least with minds that have something to 
offer which is new to us.?_ This in itself can not help but refresh 
us. There is an inspiration which comes only from contact with 
others, whether they be our living acquaintances or the authors of 
our books. It is impossible to drop an idea into the reservoir of 
one’s mind without starting ripples of thought in all directions. 
Even in searching for a particular phrase or in striving to exem- 
plify some rule, new things may be discovered, hidden gems of 
value may be chanced upon which go to increase our mental wealth. 

In the second place, our search for clear language will help to 
clarify our thoughts themselves so that, at the same time we begin 
to write better we begin to think more deeply and more logically. 
Our conscious effort to make an idea clearer for someone else must 
at the same time of necessity make it clearer for us. This law 
applies over a wide area to many branches of thought and learn- 
ing. All subjects, to which we direct our attention, will take on 
added color and interest and will lend themselves more readily 
to the complete grasp of our faculties in direct ratio to the control 
we gain over the intricacies and niceties of English, which, as the 
instrument of thought and the means of communication, will neces- 
sarily affect every other subject.* Often the reason for failure in 
solving some apparently difficult Mathematical problem lies in the 
confused relation of ideas; frequently it is difficult to understand 
History because of unfamiliar terms or involved constructions. 
With our growing control over English Composition these diffi- 

1 College English, by Frank Aydelotte—Oxford University Press. 


2 See English Compositien in Theory and Practice—Canby and others. Macmillan. 
3 The Teaching of English in England, p. 23. 
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culties and others will often vanish of themselves; it is indisput- 
ably true that, if we are to get everything out of the books that we 
read, the lectures we hear, the experiments we watch or perform, 
it is absolutely necessary to be on good speaking terms, nay, even 
familiar with “that indispensable handmaid” English Composition, 

In the third place, a command of Composition will increase and 
build up self-confidence. Most of us have been conscious at some 
time or other of a sense of shame and discouragement when we 
have striven vainly to express some particularly pertinent idea, 
There is nothing so efficacious to destroy this embarrassment as the 
realization that we have at our command an instrument which 
will lend its flexible means to the dictate of our will. With our 
growing control over expression there will be born in us instead 
of a false self-consciousness, a sense of elation and security and we 
shall not need then to be reminded of the axiom that “what a man 
cannot clearly state he does not perfectly know.” : 

In the fourth place, the study of composition will increase com- 
prehension by developing a rare and invaluable quality called 
selection or discretion. The process of searching into the depths of 
language to discover accurate grammatical relationships or to deter- 
mine fine distinctions and shades of meaning will teach us to see 
beneath the surface of other things, to judge the manifold parts of 
life not by their superficial exterior but by their real, internal, 
invisible value. Nothing is more needed and demanded of the 
young people of to-day than to be able to choose wisely between the 
false and the genuine, between the little and the great, between 
the temporary and the eternal ; and here Composition is an invalu- 
able teacher, for there is no doubt but that it develops taste and 
the sense for effects.27, It demands a careful and a wise selection 
of the words that we write and speak, and a conservative choice of 
the literature that we read. It requires us to exercise care in our 
employment of expressions which are too dangerously colloquial 
or hackneyed. It warns us against neologisms which have no 
other merits than novelty to commend them. It creates in us a 
standard of taste which enables us to select our reading matter 


1 See The Teaching of English in England. 
2 The Technique of Teaching, by S. E. Davis. 
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according to basic principles of worth rather than because of the 
excitement afforded. It is said that our magazines are deterio- 
rating; that there is springing up a mass of cheap and obscene 
periodicals and that even those journals which once were consid- 
ered the most conservative and refined are beginning to show the 
results of this influence. If this be true, there is just one reason 
for it. The public must have what it craves. If cheap material 
is demanded, the magazines, from a business standpoint, must offer 
this. We ourselves set the standard of our reading and we have 
no one to blame but ourselves if it deteriorates. “Language is no 
better and no worse than the men who speak it and read it . . . it 
can be trusted to take care of itself if the men who use it take care 
of themselves.’”* 

In conclusion, therefore, there are just three reasons why you 
and I should study composition and keep on studying it till we 
have attained a state of perfection where our thoughts no longer 
come out in such a haphazard manner that “they knock each other 
over the head’? It is our duty to uphold the honor of the inherit- 
ance which has been passed down to us in trust by our ancestors ; 
it is our privilege to enjoy the advancement which it affords us; 
it is our opportunity to accept its assistance in the realization of 
our ambitions. The dignity of this heirloom which we call our 
Mother Tongue is recognized by the world. Not longer ago than 
1919 the Northern Peace Congress at Stockholm voted English 
the best language for universal use, and the great World War has 
advanced its prestige immeasurably. We must not sully its clean, 
rich garments, for it is the Alma Mater of our race. This is par- 
ticularly true in that it is not a stone figure or an intangible, 
evanescent creed but a real, living entity that seeks to help us in 
our climb toward the heights of achievement. If we will but wear 
the laurels which it offers to place upon our brows, if we will but 
accept its aid and clasp the hand it reaches us, we shall realize the 
value of this legacy which some of us have been too prone to 
neglect. 


1The Future of the English Tongue, by J. R. Lounsbury. 
28am Weller in Pickwick Papers. 


(Continued next Month). 











British Education Act of 1918 


P. H. Pearson, Wasuineton, D. C. 
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August 10, 1917, the Government appointed 
committee laid the first draft of the law before 
Parliament. Objections against it caused it to 
be returned to the committee. A new draft with 
only slight deviations from the first one was then 
prepared and submitted to Parliament on February 
25, 1918. On July 17 of the same year the bill 
was passed, and on August 8 went into effect as 
the Education Act of 1918. The reforms inaugurated by the 
law may be briefly summarized as follows: 
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1. A new basis is provided for financing the entire school 
system. 

2. The entire school system is reorganized in such a way that 
it is brought still more fully under the control of the local school 
authorities. 

3. The obligatory period is extended so as to include kinder- 
garten or nursery schools for children from 2 to 5 years and day 
continuation schools for adolescents between 14 and 18. 

4. Measures are provided for the physical and social welfare 


of pupils. 


FInancraL Basts. 


Tuition fees of whatever kind are abolished. The former 
state-grants are substituted by one single appropriation computed 
on the basis of specified regional needs and circumstances, yet so 
apportioned that it does not fall below one-half of the local budget 
for the schools and for children’s welfare, nor must it exceed the 
local budget by more than two-thirds, of its amount, provided, 
that exceptions may be made in districts heavily pressed by local 
taxes, 
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ORGANIZATION, 


The gradual expansion of the school system in England had 
made the demarcations between the respective authorities uncer- 
tain. The Education Act aims to define the authority vested in 
each controlling body. The law presupposes co-operation on the 
same lines as formerly under the law of 1902, and distinguishes 
between the minor local authorities and authorities with more 
comprehensive power. 

All bodies and boards are to constitute single local authorities 
or consolidations of these. They are appointed by the communi- 
ties; their chief function is to devise plans of instruction in 
conference with the parents and guardians of the pupils. The 
plan drafted must, however, be approved by the Central Board of 
Education. If the local proposal is not approved, the Central 
Board takes up the matter with the local authorities, and then, if 
no plan is agreed upon, the question is submitted to Parliament 
for final adjudication. 


Ornnieatory ATTENDANCE, 


The law formerly in effect made the communities the guardians 
of children’s education from the 5th to the 14th year. The 
new law makes them responsible for their care and training 
from the 2nd to the 18th year. This extended time comprises 
three types of schools each adapted to a certain period of the 
child’s life: Nursery Schools, Elementary Schools and Day 
Continuation Schools. 


Nursery Scroo.s. 


The new law requires the local school authorities to establish 
“schools” for children between 2 and 5 years. These schools 
are calculated to provide such care, medical examination, treat- 
ment and training as are most favorable for the children’s 
physical growth and development. Attendance at these insti- 
tutions for the children depends altogether on the wishes of the 
parents. 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


The elementary schools are obligatory for children between 
5 and 14. Certain local conditions, such as a long distance to 
school, or other circumstances, may reduce the actual time of 
attendance required. Such arrangements are, however, to be 
sought as will put into full effect the law requiring attendance, 
To this end the communities should devise means to transport 
children between their homes and school and to furnish lunches 
for children at school. 


Day ConTINUATION SCHOOLS. 


From the year of 1925 on, adolescents will be required to attend 
instruction till their 18th year. From 15 to 18 their attendance 
must comprise 320 hours a year distributed over 40 weeks. If 
any school district extends its elementary instruction till the age 
of 15 full time attendance during this period may be required; 
provided, however, that such attendance does not exempt the 
pupils from other continution instruction as required by the Act 
of 1918. During the first seven years after the law went into 
effect the local authorities may reduce the number of hours required 
to 280 a year. Among minor deviations in the application of the 
law is the exemption from obligatory attendance in ease of pupils 
whose competence for university studies has been duly approved. 


Enrorcina ATTENDANCE. 

To make the law effective fines from 5 shillings to one pound 
are imposed for unexcused non-attendance. If the absence is 
caused directly or indirectly by parents or employers these may be 
fined from 2 to 5 pounds. Details governing the instruction and 


discipline in these schools are fixed by a Code of Regulations pub- 
lished by the Government. 


CHILD AND ADOLESCENT WELFARE, 


The British Education Act is founded on a new conception of 
the Government’s duty to its children and young people. The 
nursery schools endeavor to foster the children’s psychic and 
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physical health during their early years. But through welfare 
arrangements the law guards them also during the years that fol- 
low. Children and adolescents are cared for by means of physical 
examinations, medical treatment, vacation colonies, school trips. 
The Act is explicit in the paragraphs calculated to prevent the 
wrong use of children’s labor power: 
1. No child below 12 may be required to work. 

2. No child above 12 may be required to work: 

a. More than two hours on Sundays and holidays. 

b. Not until after the close of school hours on school days. 

c. Under no circumstances between 8 p. m. and 6, a. m. 


VoOcaATIONAL DIRECTING. 


The Education Act places on the local board the responsibility 
of helping young people in their choice of occupation; to this end 
information and help are to be given all pupils before completing 
the elementary schools. 


GENERAL FEATURE OF THE AcT., 


British conservatism has avoided replacing the old schools by 
new types with new aims. The Act is restricted to the purpose 
of indicating certain new and practical] departures and investing 
existing school authorities with power to carry them out. In its 
total scope and purpose the Education Act expresses the principle 
that education is not a function closed within itself ; it is a function 
organic with the Nation’s social economic and religious aims and 
traditions. 
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Athletics as an Aid to School Morale 


T. C. Hart, Presipenr Paratine, [Lurors, 
Townsure Hien Scuoot. 


Sc TRAVELING salesman got off the train at a small 
village in the Illinois Corn Belt last fall and as 
A he walked up the street he noticed that every store 
and business house was closed and that there was 
practically no one on the streets. “Must be a 
funeral of some leading citizen or something of 
the kind going on,” he thought to himself. As he 
CMMI o}ked into the village hotel he noticed that the 
only person in sight was the aged janitor who was badly crippled 
with rheumatism. “Well, where is everybody? Has the Mayor 
died, or the leading banker, or what on earth has struck this town? 
I suppose of course every one has gone to a funeral, that’s the 
only thing that would empty the town like this,” was his greeting 
to the old janitor. 

“Funeral nothing,” snorted the old gentleman in disgust, “they 
are all out to the football game. Our High School team is playing 
their old rivals from the next town and this whole burg has 
closed up and gone to the game. And I'd be there, too, if it 
wasn’t for this danged rheumatism, it’s too far to walk and too 
long to stand around,” he added. 

One of my fellow board members spent last Thanksgiving day 
in a smal] town in Iowa where his daughter was teaching school. 
He came back with this story and he swears that it’s gospel truth. 
It seems that the High School football team from the town he 
was visiting was to play a nearby team on Saturday following 
Thanksgiving. Interest in the game was at fever heat and 
everyone seemed to be making plans to go to the game. One of 
the ministers of the town was asked to conduct a funeral on 
Saturday and asked to be excused because his boy was going to | 
play in the football game and he wanted to be there to see the 
game. He suggested that possibly a young preacher of one of 
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the other churches might be secured to conduct the funeral. But 
this preacher also declined as he had already promised to off- 
ciate as referee at that same football game. The funeral was 
postponed until Monday when both ministers could take part in 
the services. 

This last is no doubt an exceptional case. The first case is 
far from being extreme, it is in fact quite common, and such 
cases as the first one are becoming yearly more numerous. These 
illustrations serve to show to what an extent high school athletics 
have taken hold of the people of many communities. 

But there is another and more important function that properly 
conducted high school athletics are performing and that is the 
increasing of the morale of the high school pupils. 

There are a great many boards of education and other school 
officials who are not making the use that could be made of school 
athletics as a builder of school spirit and enthusiasm. One day 
on a railroad train I overheard two high school boys from neigh- 
boring towns talking. 

“They don’t let us play real foot ball at —-——————,” he was 
telling his companion. “We have to play soccer football only, 
the other kind is too rough.” 

“Rough? Say, you fellows must be a lot of softies, we play 
real football in our town, we’re a bunch of regular he-men down 
there. True we get beat a lot because we’re a green team, but 
boy, you ought to see the ‘pep’ the game is putting into that little 
old school of ours,” was the come-back of the second lad. 

And the second boy was right. I happen to know both schools 
and the smaller one where they play “real football” has got 
about twice the amount of school spirit which the larger school 
has where they don’t allow “real football.” 

Properly conducted, high school athletics can do a great deal 
for any school. I have seen school boards which were opposed to 
spending the necessary amount of money to properly equip their 
athletic teams and I have seen those teams go into competition 
with well equipped teams and be badly beaten, not so much be- 
cause of inferior ability but simply because they were beaten 
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before they ever took the field. They knew their Board didn’t 
believe in athletics, that every cent spent on their equipment 
was begrudged them; they knew they were far inferior in equip. 
ment to their opponents; their spirit was far below that of their 
opponents, and the result was that they took the field and played 
in an apologetic sort of manner that was no match for the dash 
and enthusiasm shown by the well equipped team whose school 
officials were with them and whose school spirit was of the best. 

Where school athletics are carefully conducted there are 
certain requirements in studies which have to be met before the 
athletes can represent their school. If a boy is a good athlete he 
has got to keep up a certain grade in his studies in order to be 
able to compete in athletics. The stimulant of wanting to play 
on the school teams is often the necessary incentive to better 
scholastic work on the part of many boys who otherwise would be 
rather indifferent in their studies. 

During the past basket ball season our superintendent and 
coach read off the list of eligible players each afternoon and only 
those players on the eligible list were allowed to take part in the 
daily team practice. 

“It’s the greatest stimulant for school work I ever saw,” 
remarked the superintendent. “The boys have lots of fun at 
practice and they are working like beavers at their school work 
so as not to have to miss any practice or games. If any of the 
stars get behind, the rest of the squad ride them so hard that they 
have to get busy to keep peace in the camp.” 

Right there is one of the advantages of athletic competition. 
It encourages the boys to keep encouraging each other. They 
all want to see all the rest in the game and knowing that all have 
to meet a certain grade in studies it generates team work in 
school work as well as on the athletic field. 

Another thing,—Athletic competition builds for manhood. 
It teaches the sacrifice of self for the good of the team. It puts 
poise and judgment into the young fellows and the more poise 
and judgment the pupils can be given the better for the welfare 
and morale of the school. 
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I have heard the argument advanced that the trouble with 
athletic competition is that only a few can make the various teams 
and that the great mass of students therefore derive no direct 
benefit from athletic competition. In answer to that I think 
that the benefit in school loyalty which is generated and built up 
through loyalty to the schools’ athletic teams can be counted as 
being a direct benefit to the entire school and a benefit directly 
traceable to athletics. .There is no one thing that builds up and 
holds school loyalty on a high plane better than does the interest 
and loyalty to the school’s athletic teams. In a large school only 
a small percentage of the pupils may make the team but every 
pupil and the school as an institution is benefited by the spirit 
which those teams call forth. In a small school oftentimes it is 
hard to get enough material for a successful team, but the improve- 
ment in school spirit through athletics is just as great in a small 
school as in a large one, and oftentimes much greater when a 
small school puts out a team that chances to be an exception and 
which goes out and defeats some of the larger schools. 

Furthermore, the influence of athletics in building up school 
spirit within the school is not by any means the only way in which 
athletics can and does work for the good of a school. One of the 
hardest and greatest problems which school officials are called 
upon to face is public apathy and indifference as to the schools 
and their needs. Anything which will help to encourage the 
public to take an interest in school affairs is certainly going to 
do the schools a great deal of good. 

Right here is where school athletics play an important part. 
Public interest is created in the athletic teams of a .school. 
Through those athletic teams the interest is attracted to the 
schools themselves. Public interest which at first takes notice 
of the athletic teams only, is later intensified and at least a part 
of that interest is bestowed upon the school which the teams 
represent. Athletic competition in that way acts as a sort of 
general drawing card for the school. Through acquaintance 
with its athletic teams the public is gradually drawn into acquaint- 
ance with the school itself and becomes familiar with the insti- 
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tution, its positon in the community and its hopes, its aims and | 
its needs. Such an acquaintance between school and public ig | 


bound to work for the best interests of the school. From personal 
observations I do not believe that there is any one thing which 
can bring a school in closer touch with the public which it serves 
than the athletic teams of the institution. 

Not only does athletic competition by school teams increase 
the spirit and morale of the school but it increases the spirit and 
morale of the community as well. School competition is clean 
competition. School sports are regulated sports and are planned 
to bring out the spirit of fair play and clean sportsmanship as 
well as the spirit of “fight to win.” Such clean sports are a 
benefit to any community, they put sport on a higher plane and 
in that way teach good sportsmanship and fair play to the entire 
community and not only to the pupils of the school. 

The interest which school sports attract in a community brings 
home to that community the benefits of healthful exercise and 
clean sports. The community becomes alive to the physical as 
well as the mental needs of its children and this live interest on 
the part of an entire community is one of the chief causes why 
so many communities are seeing to it that adequate space is 
being provided in new schools and old for the proper physical 
eduation of the children. 

School athletics need not mean only competition by a small 
number of the pupils. Class competition and general physical 
training can be made to include an entire school. And not only 
are high schools finding that Athletic competition is a good thing 
for their institutions, but grade schools as well are coming to 
recognize the benefits in school spirit and morale which are to 
be had from Athletics. 

From personal experience and observation I do not believe that 
there is any department in a school which gives as large returns 
for the amount of money expended as does the athletic department. 
The success of any business institution depends very largely 
upon the spirit and morale of the workmen who are employed 
by the institution. So, too, the success of any school depends 
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very largely upon the spirit and morale of the pupils in that 
school. 

Anything which will help to improve the morale of a school 
helps to further that school’s chances to be a successful school 
which can be a real benefit to the community which it serves. 
There is nothing, to my mind, that stimulates greater interest in 
school spirit than school athletics. They not only increase 
the school spirit, they increase the interest in school work for 
in a properly conducted school the good athlete has also 
to be a good student. In this way athletics are a help to scholar- 
ship as well as to school spirit. 

And not alone are school athletics a help to school morale but 
they are a help to the morale of the entire community. Every 
school needs gieater interest in its work on the part of its public. 
School athletics go a long way toward bringing about this increased 
public interest in the school. 

I have seen school boards that violently opposed any appropria- | 
tions for athletic purposes. I have heard them denounce 
athletics as “too much play stuff,” heard them say that the children | 
could get plenty of exercise without the school spending the tax-' 
payers’ money for a lot of athletic equipment. And I have seen, 
these same Boards after they had seen what athletic interest did 
for the school and the community, pass large bills for athletic 
equipment without a dissenting vote. Too many school boards 
I believe still have the wrong idea about athletics when they 
consider money spent for athletic equipment as thrown away. 

Properly conducted school athletics can do as much for school 
morale, community morale, community understanding and the 
upbuilding of healthful, square dealing citizens as any one thing. 
Athletics can play a prominent part in school administration. 
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SuMUCIHNS C) successful business man today would think of 
= = starting the New Year without taking an inventory 
5 N s of the goods he sells. With most concerns, the 
E = annual inventory comes right after the rush of the 
= ‘dav Tt da hs . TeSsiV 
SaucMMS holidays. It is then th it the progressive merchant 
= = sums up the business for the past year and calculates 
5 = to the last copper his profits and his losses. At the 
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same time, he is able to place all of his wares in one 
of two classes, that which is readily salable and that which, because 
it is shopworn or out-of-date or for which there is no demand, must 
be disposed of at a loss. He cannot afford to keep stock on his 
shelves from year to year. Such a practice serves inevitably to 
eat up the profits. He must have “a quick turnover” so that he 
may be able to display and sell fresh goods at all times. 

If such a practice, from the standpoint of economy and business 
efficiency, is considered advisable in the handling of chewing gum, 
garden hose, galvanized tubs, and the other varieties of goods known 
to all of us, how much more necessary is such an inventory in our 
public school systems where we deal with the seed of our nation, 
our own boys and girls, the leaders and the followers of tomorrow? 

The report comes from Northwestern University that intelli- 
gence tests were given to over 1000 freshmen this fall, and that, 
as a result of these tests, students were grouped according to their 
abilities and given work accordingly. This has been done in 
many other colleges and universities and the movement seems to 
be a growing one. 

Now it doesn’t take a prophet or a person of unusual ability to 
visit a certain automobile plant in this country, where Baby 
Lincolns are turned out faster than the ordinary housewife can 
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make flap-jacks, to know that a real genius is at the head. That 
same observer can watch the multiplicity and complexity of tratlic 
on one of our great trunk railroad lines and he comes to the same 
conclusion. Such wonders are the creation of genius. 

A glimpse of life from a different angle is likewise illuminating. 
A man with the brain of a boy plays the same tune day after day 
on his mouth-organ and seems to enjoy it. Down the road, with 
an easy gait, comes an old rickety cart drawn by a drowsy mule. 
And just in the shadow of the beast, and drowsier still, is a man 
with not enough ambition to keep a frog from drowning. About 
the only difference between him and a sign in a cemetery is in the 
color. Farther down, a man is seen with a sack hung from his 
shoulder. He carries a small spear and, as he walks, catches pieces 
of paper and cigar butts on the point of this spear and quickly 
deposits them in the sack. He has done this, we are told, for 
years and will probably never rise above the cigar spearing stage. 

And so you could run down the whole gamut from the genius to 
the imbecile. You wouldn’t expect a Henry Ford to be the one 
with the mouth-organ, nor could you picture an Edison behind a 
mule, or a Steinmetz with a sack and a spear. A moron would be 
quite out of place as a railroad magnate, whereas a mule-driver 
would be of little assistance to a Marconi. 

It is easy for us to distinguish between the feeble minded, the 
average man, and the intellectual giant after each has reached 
maturity. They seem to take their places in life quite naturally, 
and we come to look upon people in different walks of life as hav- 
ing mentality commensurate with the task they perform. But 
picture, if you can, these same individuals, at an earlier stage in 
life, enrolling as pupils in the kindergarten or first grade. In 
height and weight and general appearance, there is not much 
difference. But in every large group of individuals is the budding 
genius to be found. A Mayo and a Stradivarius take their places 
in the line. A McKinley must run through his ABO’s like the 
rest of the pupils. The embryo street cleaner on the scales is 
equal to any of his compeers. The tape measure passes over the 
body of a coming Chief Justice of the Supreme Court and over 
that of an idiot and pronounces the same Judgment. The lung 
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capacity of a potential criminal and a second Gladstone may be 
exactly the same. Rich and poor, great and small, they all swarm 
to the public school and start life apparently at the same point. 

With conditions such as these to face, what is to be the attitude 
of the modern teacher toward these beginners? Is she to proceed 
blindly, irrespective of the goal toward which each pupil is headed, 
or would it not be a point of wisdom to “take stock” of the goods 
at hand, to separate the dead stock from the fast-moving stock, in 
order that there may be a quick turnover, and in order that strict 
business procedure may be adhered to. If chewing gum and tubs 
are worth this special consideration, how much more do living 
human beings deserve the attention of an educator skilled in the 
latest methods of measuring minds? Why wait until most of 
them have dropped out of schol before you make use of a test of 
intelligence? Is this not the ideal point of attack, when a roll 
call shows all of them to be present? Could not many of our 
problems of retardation and elimination in the grades later on 
take on a milder aspect if the teacher at the kindergarten stage 
would do her duty and separate the sheep from the goats ? 

If you have driven a car to any extent, you have already had 
this disgusting experience. You just had to reach a certain place 
at a certain time and were speeding along with everything in your 
favor when all at once a great lumbering truck loomed up just 
ahead of you, completely blocking the road. You honked your 
horn, you used improper English, until finally, after what seemed 
hours to you, the truck slowly pulled to the side and you straddled 
the ditch in getting by. 

A couple weeks ago, we had a battle on the gridiron with a 
neighboring foot-ball team. About thirty of our most enthusiastic 
supporters made the trip in a morstrous truck. In view of the 
weather conditions and the roughness of the road, you just had to 
admire them for their grit. But it was a slow, tedious journey 
and the drivers and occupants of the other cars were snugly nestled 
in their blankets that night, hours before the truck returned. 
Besides, several culverts and bridges knew only too well that the 
truck had passed that day. All of which goes to show that in 
planning any trip, be it to a football game or one from the kinder- 
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garten to high school or college graduation, it is highly important 
that you have the matter of transportation well in hand. For the 
comfort and general welfare of those who ride, the fewer trucks 
you have the better off you are apt to be. 

We have all types in our school system, the slow lumbering 
trucks and the high-powered cars. And we are committing th: 
offence daily of giving the trucks the right of way and holding the 
track winners behind. 

To wait until the boys and girls are at college is pure folly. The 
proper place to use the mental yard-stick is at the kindergarten 
stage. If properly applied at that time and if the findings are 
utilized as they should be, many of the most serious collisions and 
traffic tie-ups along the way will be avoided. The trucks can then 
run along at their own gait, while other avenues will be completely 
closed to them. 

The genius will be warmed up and on the second lap long before 
the laggard is started. The right kind of traffic regulations can 
easily be applied to the school and the results are sure to be 
enlightening. It is the surest and only business-like way of get- 
ting your load to its destination “on time,” and at a minimum 
cost. 

The mental yard-stick referred to is yet in the making. Several 
excellent specimens have come to the front just recently. The 
tests gotten out by Binet a few years ago have furnished the real 
foundation stones upon which other scientists have built. Dr. 
Kuhlman has devoted considerable time to this study and has added 
much to the field of knowledge. But the greatest accomplishment 
to date seems to be the Stanford revision of the Binet-Simon tests, 
a series of graded tests which are admirably adapted to the needs 
of the school and which furnish the teacher with the instrument 
she has long needed. It is based on facts and not mere notions. 
It is psychologically sound and, even though it may have its imper- 
fections, it serves as a point of departure to direct the way for 
future developments. In the hands of one who is skilled in its 
use, it can be made to perform a real service. Pupils with a 
mental age of 3 years can be accurately tested and each successive 
mental age up to that of the superior adult—one having a mental 
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age of 18 years—finds a series of tests to represent that particular 
stage of mental development. 

The materials needed can be gotten at a very reasonable cost. 
Terman has written the book, “The Measurement of Intelligence,” 
to accompany the tests and to give the detailed information needed, 
These, as well as the tests and all materials are easily obtained 
from the Houghton Mifflin Company. 

The one fundamental objection to the Stanford test is that it 
takes too much time to examine each pupil individually. Approxi- 
mately 45 minutes is needed to test each child accurately and this 
is a weighty consideration when one thinks of the large number 
of pupils usually found in a single room in the primary grades. 

The city of Detroit not long ago confronted the same difficulty. 
In order to correct, to some extent at least, the evils existing under 
the present plan of classification and promotion of pupils in the ele- 
mentary grades, Superintendent Cody approved a plan during the 
winter of 1919-1920 for the classification by tests of intelligence 
of all pupils entering the first grade. 

Because of the large number of pupils to be examined and the 
necessity for speed, if the results were to be available soon after the 
beginning of the semester, when they would be of the greatest 
value, and because of the expense connected with the giving of an 
individual intelligence examination, it was decided to devise a 
group intelligence test for this purpose. The Detroit First Grade 
Intelligence Test, devised by the staff of the Psychological Clinic 
to classify tentatively, for purposes of instruction, pupils entering 
the first grade, requires no knowledge of written English, and 
correlates .69 with the Stanford-Binet based on 100 unselected 
cases. 

The actual examining was done by the teachers of classes for sub- 
normal pupils, assisted by the staff of the Psychological Clinic. 
These special teachers, who had previously been trained to give the 
Stanford-Binet, were specifically instructed in the method of giv- 
ing the Detroit First Grade Intelligence Test. 

During the first four days of school in September, more 
than 10,000 pupils in the B-1 were given this intelligence examina- 
tion. Dr. Chas. S. Berry, Director of the Psychological Clinic of 
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Detroit, summarizes the results of this most unique testing pro- 
gram in the Journal of Educational Research. The teachers 
and the principals of the different city schools lined themselves 
up overwhelmingly in favor of the new plan. When a city of 
nearly a million people places its stamp of approval on such a 
project, we must admit that the experimental stage in mental 
testing has been passed. 

“Trial and error” in education has seen its best day. We can 
no longer afford to keep the chaff and the wheat in the same sack 
and trust to chance to right matters. Justice demands that we 
give every boy and every girl a “square deal.” We have long 
made use of that high sounding phrase “equality of opportunity.” 
It is high time that we came down to Mother Earth and began 
this most stupendous task in the right way. The proper place to 
begin anew is at the beginning. The kindergarten-primary age 
opens up for the modern teacher untold possibilities. Will we 
make use of the great opportunity which is ours? Why wait till 
the high noon or the sunset of life before boys and girls are started 
in the right direction? That teacher is wise indeed who opens 
wide the windows of youth to the golden promises of Dawn. 
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American Notes—Editorial 


A select company of professional men who are interested in 
Classical studies and their continued inclusion in the curricula of 
American schools and colleges, gathered recently at the Harvard 
Club, in Boston, to welcome to “The Athens of America” a distin- 
guished scholar and Classicist, Sir Frederic George Kenyon,—since 
1909 the Director and chief Librarian of the British Museum. One 
of the Boston papers speaks of him as “the custodian of one of the 
great depositories of the world’s culture,” and tells us that he has 
been honored by many great Universities and learned societies of 
England and the Continent, who have conferred upon him their most 
distinguished honors, especially in recognition of his work on the 
Egyptian papyri and biblical manuscripts. He has the reputation 
abroad, of being one of the foremost advocates of the value of a classi- 
cal education. He has come to America as the guest of the American 
Classical League, and will speak at dinners and luncheons in leading 
cities here and in Canada. Kenyon College, in Ohio, was founded by 
a member of his family a hundred years ago. 

Sir Frederic’s address at the Harvard Club was given under the 
auspices of the American Classical League. Latin and Greek, he 
said, are now advocated in England, not as something that is ancient 
and outgrown, and that will perish unless they are forced upon the 
boys and girls of today, but rather are presented as the source and 
expression of much of the very best that the human race has done and 
said, and therefore as the fountain and source of the most enduring 
and true culture. He said that the advocates of the Classics did not 
insist that everybody should be forced to take them,—but that neither 
should the schools so legislate them off the curriculum that those who 
desire to take them should be forced not to do so. Their greatest 
value is not in grammar or word-store; it is in the long sifted presen- 
tation of human experience and interests, in the defeats and triumphs 
of men and women, which are just as significant and interesting now 
as then because they reflect common experiences that are essentiallv 
the same, yesterday, today and forever. 

We were privileged to hear this distinguished scholar’s inspiring 
address, and we are sure that his presence in our country and his 
addresses at great centers of learning and culture will awaken new 
thought and fresh interest in the important subject of classical educa- 
tion,—which has been in some quarters relegated to the rear, in the 
interests of the so-called “practical” subjects. We cannot accept the 
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implications of this term. Nothing is more practical than that which 
makes us see clearly and think accurately. Latin and Greek enter 
fundamentally into the English language. Something like two-thirds 
of the words which we habitually use are derived from these languages ; 
and if we know these derivations they present pictures to the mind 
that are definite, clean-cut, and that make for exactness, beauty and 
force in speech. Let the Classics ever be available for those who 
would be efficient and exact in thought, word and deed; this is the 
conclusion of the whole matter, and we are privileged in having 
among us so learned an advocate as Sir Frederic George Kenyon. 






A famous definition of a College pictures it as “a log, with a young 
man at one end and President Mark Hopkins at the other.” This 
is vivid and suggestive and would apply as well to almost any stage of 
the educational process. ‘The essentials of a school or college are a 
teacher, surcharged with knowledge and with a disposition to imnart 
the same; and a pupil who is ready to sit at the feet of such teacher 
and pay attention,—with a desire and will to learn. Fine buildings, 
elaborate equipment, big endowment, historical traditions, a world- 
disseminated body of alumni or alumnae make a given institution 
famous. But just a log, with a great teacher at one end and a recep- 
tive student at the other, is “short” for College; or for High School, 
or any other grade of educational institution. With these conditions 
real learning flourishes and a true education can be obtained. 

The modern College has been growing, however, since some of us 
graduated. It is now a vastly complex institution. In many cases 
the old College has become a University, with numerous departments, 
each of them far larger than the whole College of our day. Then we 
knew everybody in college and every Professor called each student by 
name and could tell one something about his “forbears.” But now a 
given Professor knows, perhaps, only the fellows in his own Division 
or subject; and if they know his subject well it doesn’t matter much 
whether he knows them, or not. Examinations are chiefly written 
ones; and if some students do not “pass” they are dropped,— go their 
way and are forgotten. Nobody weeps (unless it is the hapless 
student). He disappears, goes to another college, perhaps, or into 
business, or to Europe, and may or may not be ever again heard from. 

Which is better,—the old ideal or the new? Which kind of college 
would you prefer for yourself, or for your son or your daughter? 
Perhaps we cannot make,—or should not make—such a comparison. 
Both types are legitimate——and needed. They are not necessarily 
antagonistic or competitive. They are, rather, supplementary and 
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co-operative. In the larger Universities of today special effort should - 


be made, however, to secure something of the personal touch, more of 
the old “log” relation between students and officials. We hope and 
believe that this will be the tendency as we advance along the rapidly 
developing course of modern higher education. 

All true education, be it old or new, should make its possessor stand 
four-square to the world; for it should and will consist of and secure 
to its possessor the following great particulars: 

1. The acquisition of knowledge; 2. the establishment of self- 
control; 3. the habit of initiative; 4. the supreme virtue of love 
for our fellow men. 

The first makes us dynamic (“knowledge is power”). The second 
gives us poise and endurance. The third makes us progressive. The 
fourth, beneficent. These are the ripe fruits of all true education. 
They are the ear-marks of the gentleman (or lady) and the scholar. 


One hundred thousand public school children of Pennsylvania were 
given honor attendance certificates last year by the Department of 
Public Institution in recognition of their being neither absent from 
nor tardy at school during the entire year. It is the first time in the 
history of the State that awards of this kind have been made. The 
certificates are signed by State Superintendent, Dr. Thomas E. 
Finegan, contain the seal of the Department of Public Instruction and 
represent the State’s reward to the children for their faithfulness 
and devotion to school duties during the year 1921-22. The real 
significance of this achievement can be comprehended only when it is 
realized that an army of children—one hundred thousand—practiced 
for an entire year the virtues of regularity, punctuality, reverence for 
and obedience to the law—and best of all—showed substantial appre- 
ciation for the educational heritage the state is providing for them. 
Of far greater importance is the promise it gives of the future lives 
of these young people who have shown such striking capacity for the 
formation and practice of the best habits. Their example is sure to 
exert a great influence on other school children throughout the State 
and on the citizenry in general. Parents will get much satisfaction 
from this wonderful accomplishment. Teachers and school authori- 
ties can, with good grace, share this satisfaction for theirs is a proud 
record. It is a supreme contribution to better citizenship and tangible 
evidence that the schools last year made a distinct advance in the 
production of better citizens. 
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The school children of Braddock, Pa., are soon to compete in an 
essay writing contest which might profitably be imitated in many 
industrial communities throughout the country. The officials of the 
local steel plant, the Edgar Thomson Works, have offered cash prizes 
for the best essays on safety and accident prevention submitted by 
the children in connection with a campaign which the plant is mak- 
ing to extend instruction in safety to the homes and families of 
employees. Three different classifications of children have been made 
for the contest, including primary, more advanced, and High School 
divisions, with a choice of subjects adapted to the development of the 
child of each grade. The essay contest is in line with a series of lec- 
tures on safety instruction being given in the local Library auditorium 
for employees and their wives. ‘The steel plant officials carried the 
safety campaign to the town and schools after they had so systematized 
and developed the accident prevention work within the steel works that 
they were awarded the Carnegie Steel Company’s 1922 safety trophy 
for accident prevention and succeeded in reducing their accident rate 
to the lowest known figure for any plant of the kind in the world, 
viz: 7.8 lost time accidents per thousand employees annually. This 
figure compares with the Federal Government survey figure for 155 
steel plants in the United States, which shows an average of 240 
lost time accidents per thousand employees annually. The steel plant 
officials believe that if this enormous reduction can be made in the 
accident rate in so dangerous a place as a huge steel plant, a similar 
campaign of publicity and education among the school children and 
families of employees should result in an equally remarkable reduc- 
tion of accidents in the streets and homes. 


The American School Citizenship League World Essay Contest for 
1922-1923 is open to Students of all Countries. Two sets of prizes, 
to be known as the Seabury Prizes, are offered for the best essays on 
one of the following subjects: Open to Students in Normal Schools 
and Teachers Colleges: “A World Educational Association to Promote 
International Good Will.” Open to Seniors in Secondary Schools: 
“The Achievements of Civilization and How to Organize Them for 
World Comity.” 

Three prizes of seventy-five, fifty, and twenty-five dollars, will be 
given for the three best essays in each set. The Contest closes June 
1, 1923. Each essay must be accompanied by a topical outline and a 
bibliography with brief notes on each book. Essays must not exceed 
5,000 words (a length of 3,000 words is suggested as desirable), and 
must be written, preferably in typewriting, on one side only of paper, 
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82 x 11 inches, with a margin of at least 114 inches. Manuscripts 
not easily legible will not be considered. The name of the writer 
must not appear on the essay, which should be accompanied by a letter 
giving the writer’s name, school, and home address, and sent to Mrs. 
Fannie Fern Andrews, Secretary, American School Citizenship 
League, 405 Marlborough Street, Boston 17, Mass., not later than 
June 1, 1923. Essays should be mailed flat (not rolled). 

Information concerning literature on the essay subjects may be 
obtained from the Secretary of the League. During the past few 
years, many teachers in the United States have introduced the con- 
test as a part of the regular school work, and have sent to the League 
the best essay in the school. It is suggested that all schools adopt 
this plan. 


The recent election of Dr. Thomas Stockham Baker to the Presi- 
dency of Carnegie Institute of Technology at Pittsburgh calls to mind 
the remarkable growth of this college since its establishment twenty 
years ago. Founded in 1903, by Andrew Carnegie, as an industrial 
school for young men of small means, it has since become one of the 
largest technological institutions in the world, rated at the highest 
standard. Its enrollment this year is about 4,200 students, repre- 
senting 26 foreign countries and 41 states, in addition to Alaska and 
the District of Columbia. The faculty numbers nearly 400. Pri- 
marily it is an engineering college, but the wide range of its courses 
touches nearly every industry and the field of art. Its College of 
Fine Arts has a reputation from coast to coast for its work in arts, 
music and drama, and its Women’s College is increasing in student 
enrollment yearly. In the conduct of the engineering and the indus- 
trial courses, the institution has an unusual degree of support and 
co-operation from the industries in the Pittsburgh district. A great 
amount of research work is carried on at the college and financed by 
various industrial enterprises. 








Book Reviews 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF CITIZENSHIP. An Introduction to Civics 
for Adults. By E. M. White, Lecturer in Civics, London County Council. 
The Macmillan Company. 


Starting with the broad definition that “Civics is the subject that 
deals with everything appertaining to citizenship, past, present and 
future, local, national and human,” the author shows that the study of 
Civics and a qualification for citizenship require a definite, wide, inspir- 
ing, catholic education. A broad culture is to be had not from books 
only, but by knowledge of what is actually transpiring in the daily life 
of the people of the world. This is a much broader basis than a knowl- 
edge of what has been written down in books can ever afford us. While 
written for another country than our own, the study of this volume 
will be exceedingly helpful to any teacher or student of civics, wherever 
he may reside. 


THE COMPLETE PRIMER. By Eva A. Smedley and Martha C. Olsen. 
Illustrated by Dorothy Dulin. Hall & McCreary, publishers. 


A very prettily arranged and illustrated first book in its subject. 
The subject-matter and the pictures will make study a delight to the 
young learner. The publishers have co-operated remarkably well with 
the authors and illustrator in making the book attractive. 


TOPICAL OUTLINES OF GEOGRAPHY. By H. W. Fairbanks, Ph.D. 
Book I, North and South America; Book II, Europe, Asia, Africa, Aus- 
tralia, Islands of the Pacific. P. Blakiston’s Son & Company. 


In these books the subject has been developed according to the 
Project method. They are Outlines of a series of Geographies which are 
published by the same company. The facts as given are not so much 
to be memorized as to be used rather as the materials necessary to a 
clear understanding of the interrelations of the people of each particular 
country, and their environment. The outlines of North and South 
America approach the same from the historical side. The development 
of the United States is shown to have been due to the energy of its 
people, the advantages of its situation, and the natural resources which 
it posseses. The pupil is made to see how these things account for the 
giant power of the new world. Teachers will find in these books abun- 
dant material for developing the project work of their pupils in 
geography. 
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HOW TO SPEAK. Exercises in Voice Culture and Articulation, with 
illustrative poems. By Adelaide Patterson, Professor of Public Speaking 
in the Rhode Island College of Education. Little, Brown and Company, 


What a boon it would be to the people of the world if those who, 
in various capacities, whether in public or private, make use of speech 
as a medium of information or instruction and inspiration, would speak 
clearly and plainly! Who has not frequently gone away from a lecture 
or preaching service, saying (or, perhaps, just silently feeling), “I have 
no doubt that the speaker knew his subject thoroughly, but I was not 
able to hear a word that he said.” Or, again, we may hear every word, 
but the sentences are so involved and the language so out of the common, 
that we wholly miss the impression that we should have received and 
carried away in the form of deep conviction of mind and heart, 
This little book will give any speaker real help in cultivating the habit 
of clear and effective speaking. This gift is useful in business, in 
domestic life, in social circles, everywhere. The book is the outgrowth 
of the instruction given in the technical courses at the Emerson College 
of Oratory in Boston. 


THE DALTON LABORATORY PLAN. By Evelyn Dewey. E. P. Dut- 
ton & Company. Price $2.00. 


Thoughtful teachers and school heads will find this book exceedingly 
suggestive and much of its spirit and method could profitably be intro- 
duced into any school,—without overturning old traditionary ideals. 
There are many people who feel that there are serious shortcomings in 
the established methods of the schools. Reforms must be made through 
experimentation. This book describes some bold departures from estab- 
lished custom. They have been carefully planned and courageously 
carried out. We can find much good in them and in the results achieved. 
In a word, as stated on the “jacket,” the Dalton Laboratory Plan 
“abolishes class-rooms, with their bells, arbitrary recitation periods, and 
endless lectures; the routine of daily assignments; the lock-step rulé 
of teacher-pupil relation.” And it substitutes “subject laboratories, 
contract work, and a system under which pupils experiment while teach- 
ers observe.” 


ELEMENTARY ANALYSIS. By C. M. Jessop, M.A. Cambridge, at the 
University Press. The Macmillan Company. 


A compact, well presented plane geometry, developing in the second 
part the rudiments of the theory of the calculus. Intended for the use 
of students in their first college year. 
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SOCIETY AND ITS PROBLEMS. An Introduction to the Principles 
of Sociology. By Grove Samuel Dow. Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 
Price $2.75 net. 


An excellent text book for college classes, this book is also adapted 
to the needs of the private, individual reader and student of social con- 
ditions. It discusses in an understandable way the great social divisions 
of humanity,—the family, the state, the church, the school. Careful 
attention is given to poverty and its treatment, to crime and its cure, to 
immorality, to the defectives. The general atmosphere of these discus- 
sions is optimistic. It is a sensible, clear, readable and convincing 
volume. 


THE POETIC MIND. By Frederick Clarke Prescott (Cornell Univer- 
sity). The Macmillan Company. 


Professor Prescott has made a very full, interesting and able study 
of a subject of wide human interest, in this volume. First and last, 
consciously or unconsciously, practically every human’ being is a poet 
in thought and feeling, if not in expression. This universal poetic 
impulse is here presented in all its phases, subtle, crude, artistic. Its 
rise in the realm of emotion, its varied forms of conscious or unconscious 
expression, the record of it in literature, history, action, all these phases 
of the subject are set forth with the skill of a master workman. No 
library, public or private, will be complete without a copy of this 
thoroughgoing and masterful analysis of a subtle, universal human 


experience. 


NUTRITION AND GROWTH IN CHILDREN. By William R. P. 


Emerson, A.B., M.D. Illustrated. D. Appleton and Company. 
Undernourished children are a common discovery in the experience of 
physicians and teachers. Doubtless there are thousands of them that 
are not discovered. Educators have brought the subject forward and 
of late it has become one of wider interest and profound study,—with 
results of deep importance to the children, their parents, the schools, 
and to society. This book is one of the most comprehensive studies 
along this line that has been made available to the public. Part I is 
on “The Diagnosis of Malnutrition.” Part II presents a “Nutrition 
Program for the Community.” A careful evaluation of School Lunches 
is contained in Part II. There are Appendices on Tables of Weights; 
Forms of Records, Lists of Publications on the subject, etc. This book 
should be included in the library of every school and college, and should 
be read widely by parents as well as by teachers and school officials. 
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ipa cian itcaamptnninaanianniitas 
A HISTORY OF CALIFORNIA. The Spanish Period. By Charles E, 

Chapman, Ph.D. The Macmillan Company. 


A worthy addition to American historical information, and incen- 
tive to national pride and progress. The book is intended to interest 
the public, and it avoids technical and professional subtleties. Many 
interesting incidents of the early Spanish life and adventure in 
California are related. The author worked for thirteen years in inves. 
tigations of thousands of previously unknown manuscripts relating to 
Sparish California, and his book will be accepted as a high authority 
on the early civilization of this extensive, highly favored and delightful 
portion of the United States. 


EVERYDAY HEALTH SERIES. Books Une and Two (two separate 
volumes). Book One, Building Health Habits; Book Two, Keeping the 
Body in Health. 


For school study and for home instruction these volumes are un- 
excelled. They are written by M. V. O’Shea, Professor of Education, 
University of Wisconsin; and J. H. Kellogg, Superintendent of the Battle 
Creek Sanitarium. Both volumes are fully illustrated. The Macmillan 
Company, publishers. 


THE OPEN ROAD TO MIND TRAINING. By Esmé Wingfield-Strat- 
ford. Thomas Y. Crowell Company. Price $1.75 net. 


The uninitiated would hardly believe the wonderful results that may 
follow a persistent effort to develop one’s own powers under guidance 
of an expert. Most of us are either indifferent or careless in our mental 
habits. We might be far more efficient if we would look into the sub- 
ject and make an effort to improve ourselves. We could accomplish 
much alone. We could do much better under instruction. If it is 
impossible to obtain an expert teacher, try this book. It will certainly 
help you wonderfully. 


ASSETS OF THE IDEAL CITY. By Charles M. Fassett. Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company. Price $1.50 net. 


This book presents facts and ideals that should be carefully studied 
by every voter in every town and city in the land. Light is shed upon 
the important problems of betterment and beautifying our places of 
business and residence; streets, water supply, lighting problems, sewage, 
telephones, garbage disposal, transportation, education, industries, are 
some of the subjects discussed. Everyone should be interested and en- 
lightened on civic betterment problems. This volume will do a world 
of good if thoughtfully read. 
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HANDBOOK OF MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT. By Charles M. Fassett. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company. Price $1.50 net. 


This is another comprehensive practical manual by the same author 
as the book just mentioned. Mr. Fassett was formerly Mayor of Spo- 
kane, and is connected with the University of Kansas. He is making 
his wide experience of use to officials of other cities and towns through 
these valuable manuals. 


THE TEACHING OF GENERAL SCIENCE. By W. L. Eikenberry. 
The University of Chicago Press. Price $2.00. 


This book criticises the present status of science teaching in the 
United States. It is written to promote an awakening to the fact that 
we are behind some other nations in respect to this important matter. 
The volume is intended for the use of teachers and students and for 
the general public. It is a plea for, and presents a plan of, a better 
organization and practice in science teaching in schools and colleges. 


THE RURAL COMMUNITY. By Llewellyn MacGarr, M.A. The Mac- 
millan Company. 


A fine study of rural problems, including all features of country life. 
The chapters on The District School and on Rural Secondary Schools, are 
especially suggestive. 


ELEMENTARY INDUSTRIAL ARTS. By Leon Loyal Winslow. Illus- 
trations by Harry W. Jacobs. The Macmillan Company. 


This attractive book provides instruction for boys and girls in the 
upper elementary grades. Every educated person should become familiar 
with at least the rudiments of such subjects as bookmaking, papermaking, 
brick and tile work, basketry and boxmaking, pottery, cement, copper, 
iron and steel, textiles, soap, glass, woodworking, ete. These are all 
clearly described in this volume, with abundant illustrations. 


PROBLEMS IN AMERICAN DEMOCRACY. By Thames Ross William- 
son, Assistant Professor of Economics and Sociology in Smith College. 
D. C. Heath and Co., publishers. 


A textbook which will serve to prepare the pupil to become an intelli- 
gent citizen with the power to judge of public questions and cast a right 
and proper vote at the polls when called upon to exercise the important 
right of the franchise, which has now been made so universal. The 
leading economic and social and industrial problems are discussed, and 
at the close of each chapter there are suggestive questions on the text. 
As a college or high school senior textbook this volume will find a wide 
and influential mission for itself, on its merits. 
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THE OUTLINE OF HISTORY. By H. G. Wells. Educational Edition, 
completely revised. Macmillan Company, New York. $5.00. 


This third, or educational edition, is a story of the development of 
mankind presented as the mature work of Wells the historian, and set 
forth by the publishers as an authentic record of the world’s history, 
backed by the authority of specialists in all fields, interpreted in a 
manner to interest the average intelligent reader. We believe this his- 
tory is the best attempt, since the days of Peter Parley, to so arrange 
the thoughts, acts and beliefs of the human race, that they will appeal 
to the imagination and hold the attention of the youth in our grammar 
and high schools. This Mr. Wells has most admirably done in his 
“Outline.” The historian does not always seem to wisely weigh his 
evidence, as might be instanced in his building the Neanderthal man and 
grading his intelligence from such fragmentary documents as are 
afforded by a portion of a skull or other ancient bones, of supposed 
human origin; but regarding with suspicion and distrust the basic fea- 
tures of Christianity. In the hands of a wise, capable and reverent 
teacher, this should prove a most valuable and inspiring text book. 


A SCHOOL BUILDING PROGRAM FOR THE CITY OF DULUTH, 
MINNESOTA. By M. G. Neale (Univ. of Minn.) and S. B. Severson (same 
University), is a very full and suggestive pamphlet of 94 pp. and many 
tables and diagrams. It might well be consulted by other cities and 
localities where building programs are in contemplation. 


Another pamphlet that is particularly well conceived and carried out 
is entitled “Written Examinations and Their Improvement.” It is Bulle- 
tin No. 9 of the Bureau of Educational Research, College of Education, 
published by the University of Illinois, at Urbana. Professor Will S. 
Monroe, Director, is its author,—and he is no stranger to the readers of 
EDUCATION. 


QUANTITY COOKERY. By Lenore Richards, B.A., and Nola Treat, 
B.S. Little, Brown and Company. Price $2.00 net. 


A valuable addition to the above-mentioned publishers’ list of Home 
Economics manuals. Practical principles underlying the planning of 
menus for large numbers are set forth; standards for judging meals, 
types of menus, suggestive charts and lists, recipes, tables of weights 
and their approximate measures are given. The book will be of real 
service in many ways,—not the least being in the practical conduct of 
large boarding schools, college dining-halls, hospitals, clubs and fra- 
ternities. 





